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Crime Without 
Punishment? 


® DRUG addiction, anywhere (in Canada), invites contro- 
versy: the sale of drugs is both illegal and profitable, the use 
of them unites people in friendship, commerce or crime, the 
cure of addiction is often expensive, long and fitful, and the 
control of drug peddlers is laborious. Besides, though a 
Senate Committee just held hearings which run to many 
pages and in Vancouver investigations are going on in various 
forms, we are still uncertain about “causes” and divided 
about cures. 

It is premature to discuss the fact that of the ten provinces 
British Columbia has the largest number of criminal addicts 
(and about half of the total addict population in Canada), 
Ontario—according to the classification and accounting of 
the Division of Narcotic Control (Dept. of National Health 
and Welfare)—leads in the numbers of “medical” and 
‘‘professional” addicts and Newfoundland appears to have no 
criminal addicts at all. In due time someone will perhaps do 
the necessary work to provide us with some proper provincial 
and other comparisons, and tell us where we have how many 
addicts (criminal and otherwise) in proportion to provincial 
or other populations—populations that have in turn been 
made comparable as to age and sex composition, mobility, 
ethnicity and the like. 

Meanwhile, however, a different and non-statistical sorting 
out seems useful. We must at least try to disentangle the 
knot of different issues that the one expression of drug addic- 
tion immediately conjures up. Given our laws (and our 
attitudes), drug addiction is bound to be associated with 
crime, except in the case of “medical” addicts who turned a 
previous medically required drug administration into an 
addiction and in the case of certain professional persons. Mr. 
Martin in his testimony to the Senate Committee suggested 
that the medical group are no acute problem since they are 
likely to be under medical supervision and the professional 
group “can, as a rule, be dealt with administratively.” It 
would be easier to provide the public discussion of drug 
addiction with the calmness that Mr. Martin’s last term 
implies, if we could think of drug addiction apart from crime 
and separate “pushers” from “users”. 

Undoubtedly drug addiction in the majority of instances 
is a very costly habit in several respects. But if it were 
accepted, how costly and debilitating would it really be? As 
it stands now, being an addict usually involves one in a fairly 
intricate web of relations with other addicts and peddlers 


and a cumulative estrangement from balancing relations with 
people who are not addicted. One is introduced to addiction 
by some people and removed through it from others; it 
becomes an attribute of one’s membership in some groups 
and hence a mark of one’s opposition to a larger society, 
while as a habit it is easily rationalized as a way of meeting 

Once we have distinguished addiction as a condition from 

Once we have distinguished addition as a condition from 
a concern with the economics and crime of an illegal drug 
market we are bound to ask: what accounts for the intense 
disapproval of addiction? At this stage one can only guess. 
The question should be investigated so that step by step we 
can learn more about the nature and distribution of different 
kinds of disapproval, for the latter surely give direction and 
drama to life in society. Even where drug addiction is not 
physically debilitating—and do we know under what condi- 
tions it may not be, or do we just assume that it necessarily is 
destructive?—we are likely to oppose it. Are we against it 
because it represents an order of dependence which is un- 
becoming in a society which calls for individual striving even 
when it moves far in the direction of surrounding such effort 
with social security? Does addiction represent a kind of 
passivity which is particularly threatening in our case? Does 
it embody some very general wishes, however unrealistic, of 


(Continued on page 124) 
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From Shore To Shore 


The people who deplore the lack of a distinctively 
Canadian culture should take heart from our home-brewed 
enthusiasm for young female swimmers who make their way 
across large bodies of water. So little of this culture complex 
is imported! Our own pulp and paper, twisted into news- 
papers in our own little newspaper plants by Canadian 
craftsmen, have played the most important part in its 
manufacture. At first tinged with the American emphasis 
on unique achievement, the movement has gradually broad- 
ened, purged itself and become something democratic and 
Canadian, Whereas in the early stages it extended only to 

the first the fastest,” and “the youngest,” it now enfolds 
everybody who makes the effort with some preference, of 
course, for Canadian girls who fill their Canadian costumes as 
Canadian women should 

The role of the newspapers in this flowering of the truly 
Canadian is a reproof to those who consider our journals 
mere shadows of the American press. The dailies, especially 
the Toronto evening paper have shown themselves willing 
to donate pages of valuable space to the encouragement of 
the movement, sometimes to the point of barely leaving room 
for advertisements. Reporters and photographers have been 
recalled from Ottawa, Geneva and Washington at great 
expense and loaded wholesale into fleets of boats to report the 
minutest details and even to write stories for the swimmers 
to sign (a piece of thoughtfulness generally unappreciated 
by the public). No sacrifice has been too large or too 
belittling. We have learned that all the newspapers needed 
to serve as media for Canadian culture was something 
genuinely Canadian to publicize. When a female Canadian 
composer in a bathing suit writes an unmistakably Canadian 
piece of music—-based perhaps on the tonal possibilities of 
the twisted bucksaw, the stretched buffalo hide and the 
hardened wad of spruce gum-—— the newspapers can be 
depended upon to do their part, even if it means paying more 
income tax 

No survey of Canadian culture would be complete (as 
one or two other writers have noted) without mention of our 
precious heritage of bi-culturalism, each culture contributing 
in its own way to a whole that belongs to all. French Canada 
has contributed the rocking-chair derby. All that remains 
is for these two movements to fuse into something no 
country but Canada would want to call her own. A rocking- 
chair derby across Lake Ontario seems the most logical 
outcome. French-Canadians would have to allow pontoons 
to be put on the rockers and English-Canadians would have 
to accept ankle-length bathing suits . . . but what is more 
truly Canadian (as somebody has said before) than the 
genius for compromise? 


The Summit In Retrospect 


The gratification with which the West greeted the un- 
accustomed cordiality of the Russian delegation to the Big 
Four Conference has been tempered by the realization that 
the Russians haven’t budged an inch on the main issues. The 
difference between present and pre-Geneva Soviet foreign 
policy appears to be that whereas the Russians used to 
cowl, they now smile; but they still say no. There are, of 
course, hopeful signs besides the smiles. The exchange of 
technical information by the Soviet and American delegations 
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to the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy is 
a good omen. So are the negotiations between Mr. Alexis 
Johnson and Mr. Wang, not so much for what they may 
immediately accomplish as for what they represent: a 
détente in the bitter relations between Washington and 
Peking which might conceivably lead to a meeting of the 
two Foreign Ministers. Perhaps, indeed, this acknowledge- 
ment by Mr. Dulles of the existence of the Peoples’ Republic 
of China is the most useful result of the summit talks. The 
President’s unexpectedly able performance did much to 
dispel the distrust of many Americans for any diplomatic 
dealings with the Communist world, particularly with the 
Chinese communists. It is obviously of vital importance to 
remove the confusion in the public mind between negotiation 
and appeasement. Geneva has helped in this respect. 
Whether it has done much more is not yet clear. It has 
certainly made life pleasant for the Western community in 
Moscow. Hardly a week-end goes by without a garden party, 
a picnic or regatta at which a back-slapping, wise-cracking, 
ostentatiously peace-loving Praesidium shows up en masse 
to fraternize and frolic. It is wonderful for the foreign 
correspondents, if a little trying for the Bohlens. What it 
means for the world will be more apparent in October, when 
Mr. Molotov, the old stone-waller, grapples with the West 
in the less surrealistic atmosphere of a Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting. Only then can we know whether the smiling obdur- 
acy with which the Russians at Geneva deflected the 
proposals of the West was merely the assumption of a 
bargaining position or a return to the old intransigeance 
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The Senate Appointments 


(he recent appointments to the Senate have been hailed as 
the beginnings of reform of that ancient institution, chiefly 
because they included one Conservative and four citizens 
who have distinguished themselves in fields other than 
politics. But a paradox arises in the creation of the thirteen 
new senators, for unless we are to concede that political 
experience in a democratic legislature is worthless, the most 
significant appointments are three that bear all the marks of 
party patronage: those of senators Croll, Pouliot and Power. 
rhese men, all able parliamentarians, have in the past dis- 
agreed with the majority of their party on important issues. 
Iwo of them have nicely demonstrated some of the obstacles 
to be found on the road to the top in Canadian politics, by 
failing, despite their years of service, to rise to cabinet rank. 
Mr. Fower, who shed great lustre on our wartime ministry 
and sacrificed his career when he broke with Mackenzie King 
over conscription, sought the Liberal leadership largely so as 
to have an opportunity to tell the party a few home truths at 
the national convention that chose Mr. St. Laurent. The 
three former M.P.’s who have just moved down the hall have 
frequently shown, indeed, precisely that kind of independ- 
ence and vigor that the Senate so sadly lacks. 


Unfortunately, two of these appointments follow a familiar 
senatorial pattern, for Mr. Pouliot and Mr. Power are past 
the age when most men retire from strenuous activity, and 
the Senate’s reputation is such that Mr. Croll’s acceptance of 
membership while still in his mid-fifties raises the suspicion 
that he is about to retire from public life. The five appoint- 
ments that involve a departure from custom are hardly 
exciting. The appointments as a whole relieve the govern- 
ment from the embarrassing admission, implied in the exist- 
ence of 23 vacancies in a total of 102 seats, that the Senate 
was too debilitated to need a full complement to do its work; 
they add potential strength to the Opposition, and more to 
the enormou, Liberal majority. Apart from its individual 
meaning for the thirteen new senators, the chances are that 
the long run impact on the Senate of Mr. St. Laurent’s filling 
of thirteen vacancies will be only that he filled thirteen 
vacancies and kept ten in the kitty 


Canadian Calendar 


@ Unemployment across Canada at the middle of June was 
24 per cent lower than in May and 15 per cent below June, 
1954. 


@ Canadian mills turned out 507,774 tons of newsprint 
during June. This was an increase of 3.5 per cent over June, 
1954, but was 2.5 per cent below production in May, 1955 


@ Canadian wheat exports have sagged slightly in the cur- 
rent crop year in contrast to the general uptrend in all other 
major supplying countries 


® Settlement of the wage dispute between the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada and its more than 7,000 employees at 
Hamilton works was reached on July 22. 


@ Prime Minister St. Laurent and Trade Minister Howe told 
representatives of 13 Northern Ontario municipalities on 
July 22 that an all-Canadian pipe-line across Northern 
Ontario remains the objective of the Government, but that 
it could not be built “this year or next.” 


@ Provincial governments earned and spent more in the last 
fiscal year than ever before. Net general revenue of provincial 
governments for the year ended March 31, 1955, was 


$1,380,000,000, a 3.3 per cent rise from the previous high 
of the preceding year. Expenditure of $1,409,000,000 was 
up 12 per cent from preceding year. Revenue rose in Ontario, 
Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland, was unchanged in New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island and declined in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan. Expenditure increased in every province, 


@ A construction boom is altering Montreal’s familiar sky- 
line at a record clip. City hall officials have disclosed that 
30 permits for the construction of office buildings in the 
metropolitan area have been issued since Jan. | with a total 
value of $5,710,000. This compares with 21 permits with a 
total value of $2,183,450 for the corresponding period last 
year. 


@ This year the Quebec Mines Department has undertaken 
the biggest program in the history of geological exploration 
in the province. More than 150 men are in the field. They 
will report on more than 4,000 square miles, with detailed 
descriptions of the rock formation and precisely surveyed 
maps. Cost of the summer’s work will be about $200,000 


@ Production of crude oil in Alberta established a new 
record during the week ending July 25, averaging 381,493 
barrels daily compared with a record daily average of 
368,219 barrels during the previous week and 283,546 barrels 
daily for the corresponding period last year. 


@ An Avenue of the Provinces, with 10 arches bearing the 
coats-of-arms of individual provinces, leading into a central 
building housing provincial booths, is planned for this year’s 
Canadian National Exhibition. This will be the first Exhi 
bition project in which every province has actively par 
ticipated. It is the first major move in an effort to develop 
the Exhibition as a national institution 


@ Unions forces are mustering strength for a struggle against 
British and foreign shipping in Canada’s coastal trade. 
Canada’s three labor congresses have already urged a royal 
commission on coastal shipping to recommend that the 
coastal trade be restricted to Canadian vessels 


@ Revenue Minister McCann said on July 27 that both 
television and radio broadcasting policies will be studied by 
a commission or board of enquiry to be appointed soon by 
the Government 


@ The Calgary Exhibition and Stampede ran up another 
record attendance this year with more than 500,000 paid 
admissions, the first time the half-million mark has been 
reached 


@ Prime Minister St. Laurent on July 28 appointed 13 new 
senators, as follows: Donald Cameron, Harold Connolly, 
David Croll, John Hackett, Florence Elsie Inman, Thomas 
D'Arcy Leonard, Fred MeGrand, Hartland Molson, Jean 
Francois Pouliot, C. G. Power, Calixte Savoie, Donald Smith 
William Wall 

@ The Canadian Pacific Railway passed the halfway mark 
of 1955 with net earnings of $12,613,703, an increase of 
better than $4,000,000 from the first six months of 1954 


@® Commodity exports outpaced imports in the first half of 
the year, reducing Canada’s import balance to $146,800,000 
from $178,800,000 last year. 

@ The summer home of Stephen Leacock in Brewery Bay 
near Orillia is being offered for sale. The Stephen Leacock 
Memorial Committee announces that it is prepared to offer 
any buyers of this entire property one third of the sale price 
for the old Leacock house, which it wants to develop as a 
Leacock museum. 
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® The A. & P., third largest grocery retail chain operating 
in Canada will enter the field in Western Canada for the 
first time 


® Seventeen-year-old Marilyn Bell became the youngest 
wimmer to conquer the English Channel on July 31, when 
he reached a point near Dover 14 hours and 36 minutes after 
he set out from Cap Gris Nez 


® Premier Smal!wood of Newfoundland told the royal com- 
mission on coastal shipping on July 25 that elimination of 
British ships from the Canadian coastal trade would spell 
disaster for Newfoundland. 


®@ The cost of Canada’s public hospitals has tripled since the 
end of the Second World War and shows no sign of be- 
coming a lighter charge on the public purse. 


® Canada’s population as of June 1, 1955, was estimated at 
15,601,¢ up 2.7 per cent from June 1, 1954. This is a rise 
92 or 11.4 per cent since the June, 1951 census 
ise of 3,529,000 or 29.2 per cent since June, 1945. 
jpulation of the various provinces is as follows: On- 
183,000; Quebec, 4,520,000; British Columbia, 
(; Alberta, 1,066,000, Saskatchewan, 889,000; Nova 
184,000; New Brunswick, 558,000; Newfoundland, 

Prince Edward Island, 108,000. 


® Grain exports through the port of Montreal are becalmed 
in serious midsummer doldrums. Elevators are jammed with 
12,000,000 bushels of grain. 26 lake ships are waiting to 
unload, compared to a normal number of 12 to 16. 


® l’remier Manning of Alberta has named four new min- 
ister red ©. Colborne of Calgary, minister without 
portfolio; Allen R. Patrick of Lacombe, economic affairs; 
Raymond Reierson, of St. Paul, industries and labor; James 
Hartley, of Macleod, public works. 


® |. Philippe Picard, MP for Bellechasse since 1940, suc- 
ceeds Maj.-Gen. La Fléche as Canadian ambassador to 
Argentina. Alfred Rive, external affairs member of the 
directing staff of the National Defense College, Kingston, 
succeeds Flon. W. F. A. Turgeon (now ambassador to Port- 
ugal) as ambassador to Ireland 


@ The cumulative total for the Canadian construction in- 
dustry for the first seven months of 1955 stands at 
$1,608,614,700, an increase of $399,302,700 over last year’s 


figure 


@ Ontario is the only province which lists vodka on the 
boards of its liquor stores, and vodka sales in Ontario appear 
to be following the trend general in the U.S. where vodka 
production had increased 47 per cent, far more than any 
other liquor 


@ ‘The Book of Remembrance for the approximately 42,000 
Canadians who died in the Second World War will likely 
be enshrined in the new national library — public archives 
building. 


@® Canada’s new experimental atomic energy reactor at 
Chalk River will be five times as powerful as the famed NRX 
atom pile. 


@ The index of wholesale prices rose to 218.7 in June from 
217.8 in May 


@ Victoria leads all Canadian cities in the proportion of its 


17.75 per cent. Vancouver has 12.81 


citizens over 65 
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per cent over 6§, Toronto 10.51 per cent, London, 10.49 per 
cent, Winnipeg, 9.8 per cent, Quebec, 5.92 per cent. 


@ The Bank of Canada on Aug. 5 boosted its lending charges 
on loans to chartered banks and the money market generally 
to 2 per cent from 1/4 per cent in an apparent move to 
tighten credit and block inflation from Canada’s rising 
economy. 


@ On August 5, Superintendent Harry Whelan, head of the 
Vancouver police uniform branch, committed suicide a few 
hours before he was to be called as witness for the prose- 
cution in the current investigation of the Vancouver police. 


@ Canada’s wheat acreage has dropped this year to a 12-year 
low of 21,504,000 acres, compared to 24,266,800 acres last 
year. 


®@ Motion pictures produced in Canada last year earned 45 
film companies $2,106,131, 32 per cent more than the 
$1,592,779 earned by 32 Canadian concerns in 1953. 


@ The 35 chief urban areas of Canada accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of Canada’s population increase in the decade 
1941-51. 


@ A. Stirling MacMillan, Nova Scotia’s wartime premier, 
died in Halifax on August 7 at the age of 83. 


@ 27 suspected drug traffickers are in custody in Vancouver 
and 8 more suspects are due to be picked up later as city 
and RCMP officers closed a trap baited with two rookie 
police constables. 


@ The bi-centennial of the expulsion of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia in 1755 was celebrated by various events in the 
maritime provinces during the month of August. Many 
people of Acadian descent from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada took part in these celebrations. 





CRIME WITHOUT PUNISHMENT? 
(Continued from page 121) 


being provided with short cuts to some sense of adequacy and 
of indifference all at once, wishes of which in turn we are 
afraid? 

No doubt there are many themes, psychological and other- 
wise which come together here. The sorting out is only 
beginning, but it must continue. A policy of the cure of 
addiction and the management of drug-traffic needs a good 
measure of reflection about the character of the groupings 
among which it is and is not found. 

Finally one wonders too whether there may not be fads 
and fashions of moral indignation, as there are fads and 
fashions of clothes and cars. It used to be alcohol which 
seemed a major menace and wasie. Juvenile delinquency 
also had a turn. Now it is drug addiction. Promiscuity might 
be next. Concern with corruption in high and low places 
provides the steady accompaniment. We do not advocate 
moral indifference. We realize that without some moral 
consensus there can be no private freedoms or concerted 
enterprises; but we also recognize that in a measure society, 
crime and human nature are born together. We require, 
then, more orderly reflection about the order behind disorder, 
about the forces that drive us all into various forms of 
alienation, and about the variety of shared reactions through 
which we respond to non-conformity and thereby as often as 
not create more of it. 
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An Early Ehrenburg 


Gabriel Gersh 


& IT IS NOT EASY to know why Ilya Ehrenburg should 
have remained prominent for so long as an official Moscow 
spokesman. By background and education, he is a typical 
Russian-Jewish intellectual. In the parvenu circles of the 
new Communist officials, ““cosmopolitanism” has often been 
something of a crime, but Ehrenburg is essentially a cos- 
mopolitan. He has memories of Russia before the revolu- 
tion; he has a wide knowledge of Jewish life; he has lived 
for many years in Paris, and his early satirical writings did 
not spare the Soviet Union. Over the last fifteen years, the 
tide in Moscow has flowed fast against men of his type. So 
how does he feel in the atmosphére of crude Russian 
chauvinism and militarism which has so successfully re- 
asserted itself in Moscow? Or what does he think when he 
looks at the Soviet encyclopedia and discovers that it has 
been entirely re-written, so that for example a “cosmo- 
politan” in the 1935 edition was ‘“‘one who asserts he belongs 
to no single nationality, but regards the whole world as his 
home,” while in the 1953 edition he had become “a person 
of anti-patriotic, bourgeois opinions who asserts hypocriti- 
cally that the whole world is a single fatherland and refuses 
to defend his own country’’? 


The question arises because Ehrenburg was once a writer 
of distinction. From a literary standpoint he should not be 
judged by his present output. His recent articles in the 
Russian press, in which he vituperates against Western 
“imperialism and decadence” are dreary rubbish and his two 
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war-novels, The Fall of Paris and Storm, were very ordinary 
pieces of journalism which but for the official support of 
the Communist claque would today be forgotten. But some 
clues to the real outlook of Ilya Ehrenburg may be gathered 
from his earlier and far superior work, Julio Jurenito, which 
he wrote in the early nineteen-twenties when he was still 
living in Paris. Since the Communist parties have seen to it 
that it should be out of print in all its various editions and 
translations, Julio Jurenito is difficult to obtain and even 
its name is not very well known. Fewer readers still will 
know that it is a very witty political satire and often reads 
remarkably like a predecessor to George Orwell’s 1984. 

The full title of the book is The Remarkable Adventures 
of Julio Jurenito and His Disciples and it represents Ehren- 
burg’s attempt at a modern version of Candide. Julio Jure- 
nito, mostly referred to as “The Master,” is a fanciful 
character, a highly educated Mexican revolutionary, tired of 
successive Mexican revolutions and even of revolution for 
mere narrow political and economic aims. He is engaged in a 
nobler, grander course of action: a revolution against the 
entire false fabric of contemporary civilization, and against 
the Leviathan of the modern state. He reasons that only 
after their overthrow can mankind advance toward a better 
life. The opening scene of the satire is set in 1913; the forces 
of self-destruction are already in motion; Jurenito, the 
Master, is therefore acting as agent provocateur, talking and 
preaching to accelerate the inevitable historic process. 

At first, he chooses his disciples. First, the narrator, a 
character to whom the author gives his own name, Ilya 
Ehrenburg, a young Russian-Jewish poet, author of mediocre 
verses, waiting in a Paris cafe for some acquaintance to 
pay for his cup of coffee—an engagingly ironical self 
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portrait. The second disciple is Mister Cool, an American of 
uncertain morals and unlimited wealth, out to organize 
[europe for the Bible-and-dollar as inseparables. The third 
disciple is Aysha, a Senegalese Negro, a former hotel groom, 
carrying with him three wood-carved god statues which he 
worships. The fourth is Alexei Spiridonovich, a typical in 
effectual Russian nihilist who resembles Bazarov, the hero 
of Turgenev’s novel Fathers and Sons. The fifth is Ercole 
Bamucci, a handsome Italian street-lounger, an expert in 
pitting, eating, sleeping, begging, and an enemy of every 
authority that would interfere with his noble pursuits. The 
ixth is M. Delhaie, a middle-class French businessman 
enthusiastic about the art of French good living—French 
cooking, French cheese, French women, and French oppor- 
tunities for profit. The seventh and last is Karl Schmidt, a 
young German fanatic for organization, in whose bedroom 
hang pictures of Karl Marx, the Kaiser Wilhelm, Kant, and 
a Herr Aschinger who owned 270 well-organized restaurants 
in Berlin 

With this entourage, and Ehrenburg as his Boswell, Jure 
nito, the Master, sets out on a tour of Europe, the Mediter 
ranean, North Africa, talking, preaching, speeding up the 
process of history. The eight pilgrims are caught by the war, 
variously involved and mobilized, separated, united again 
When the French threaten to shoot them as spies, they are 
rescued by M. Delhaie, who has got himself a comfortable 
niche, with good food and wine and a new mistress, in the 
French military burial organization; and when the Germans 
threaten to shoot them they are saved by Karl Schmidt 
busily employed in introducing German order and efficiency 
into the shooting of civilians. Throughout their pilgrims 
progress Jurenito, the Master, discourses incessantly—on 
love-making, on the follies of marriage, on money, on the 
state, the Jewish question, the Negro question, and what 
have you 

It is a highly diverting satire and it is written with 
remarkable insight into the shape of things to come. As I 
mentioned before, in some ways Julio Jurenito reads like a 
precursor of 1/984: the Iya Ehrenburg of 1924 and the 
George Orwell of 1948 might well have found several points 
of agreement. For instance, Ehrenburg had foreseen the 
coming of this age of conflict and war. Here is Jurenito’s 
grim prophecy 

“Those who started the war, the diplomats, the Chiefs of 
Staff, the big industrialists, the Kaiser, the doubtful finan 
ciers, can no longer end it. The war will last decades, perhaps 
centuries. Don’t laugh at me: in its pauses you may have 
peace treaties and all kinds of bucolic interludes. Like a 
stream which at times runs underground, this war will 
change its form and sometimes assume a loathsome resem 
blance to sentimental peace. The war will no longer be a 
proper war; it will skilfully infiltrate into our hearts; every 
city wall, every garden-fence, every doorstep will become a 
front 

There is an excellent bit of satire in the chapter where 
the disciples attend peace meetings in neutral Holland, only 
to discover that there is no such thing as “peace,” but only 
an Allied peace or a German peace, each with its supporters; 
and where Ehrenburg makes fun of those who seek to 
civilize” the mass slaughter by proposing a ban of incon- 
venient weapons. (Shades of the atomic bomb!) There is an 
extraordinary passage where Ehrenburg makes Jurenito 
prophesy that the horror and misery of war must inevitably 
bring as aftermath a new, blind persecution of the historic 
scapegoats, the Jews. “Jewish blood will flow, the guests 
invited to the performances will applaud, but according to 
ancient precedent, such bloodletting can provide no medicine 
for a sick world, but can only poison it more bitterly.” Again, 
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Fhrenburg knew his Germans. There is a passage where Karl 
Schmidt, the Master’s German disciple and in 1917 a Ger- 
man military judge, protests that he does not like having 
people shot and loves children as much as anyone. But, 
schmidt says, foreshadowing Hitler: 

Whether you execute one single lunatic or a million 
people for the benefit of humanity—that is only a quantita- 
tive difference. But unless you start executing, all people 
will ~ ntinue to lead stupid and senseless lives . . . That’s 
why I would not hesitate an instant if, for the benefit of 
Germany tomorrow and of humanity the day after to- 
morrow, I had to order the sinking of all ‘Lusitanias’ and 
the liquidation of hundreds of thousands of people. On that 
basis, is there still any point in talking about cities or 
churches? Though, of course, their destruction is rather a 
pity.” 

But the climax of the satire comes with Jurenito’s fraternal 
visit to revolutionary Soviet Russia. Shouting “Down with 
freedom and beauty!” at a workers’ conference, the Master 
and his disciple Ehrenburg are at once arrested, and brought 
before a Communist investigating judge, a sort of prototype 
of the late Vishinsky. They are told that because of an 
amnesty proclaimed to celebrate the arrival of a Siamese 
Communist delegation, they will not be shot out of hand. 
And the Communist turns to Jurenito with this question— 
trange, ironical wording from the pen of Ehrenburg: 

“Are you now still so blinded by your hate against the 
republic of workers and peasants that you cannot see the 
obvious nor grasp the simplest truth—that the U.S.S.R. is 
the true realm of freedom?” 

Even more ironical, and significant, are the paragraphs 
that follow. Smilingly, the Master disclaims any blindness, 
and goes on: 

“You Communists are destroying freedom: therefore I 
greet you. 

“You are the greatest liberators of mankind, because the 
splendid yoke you are placing on its shoulders is not of gold, 
but of solid iron, and properly organized. The day may come 
when the word ‘freedom’ will resound as a genuine revolu- 
tionary call before which the garments of the world being 
created today will scatter to the winds like feathers 
Today, however, the idea of ‘freedom’ is a great counter- 
revolutionary concept If I greet you Communists, it is 
because in the course of a year you have so ruthlessly 
knocked the notion of ‘freedom’ out of the head of every 
idler, dreamer or lickspittle .. . But that you are not aware 
of this process, that’s not at all funny.” 

At this, the Communist judge flies into a rage, opens the 
Alphabet of Communism, reads out a passage on surplus 
value and exclaims: “Now, I trust, you have understood that 
we have progressed from the realm of serfdom into the 
realm of freedom.” 

But Jurenito, unconvinced, replies: 

Dear Comrade, I don’t doubt that the reign of freedom 
will dawn one day (though perhaps only when the last men 
have been exterminated). But at this moment we are enter- 
ing straight into an age of naked slavery in which political 
rape will no longer be distinguished by the benevolent smiles 
of English gentlemen. I implore you Communists: don’t 
beautify your whips with violets. You are charged with a 
grand and complex mission: so to accustom men to their 
chains that they will regard them like a mother’s tender 
embrace. To this end, you have no need to approach men 
cautiously, hiding the chains behind your back. No, we must 
create a new pathos for slavery. In spite of your intellec- 
tualism and your weakness for quotations you appear to be 
an efficient and energetic man. Therefore, let the syphilitics 
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in the cafes of Montmartre chatter about freedom, while you 
get on with what you will do in any case.” 

At this, the Communist judge shouts that since Jurenito 

evidently incapable of grasping that the Communists form 
the vanguard of freedom, he and Ehrenburg are to be sen- 
fenced to forced labor in a concentration camp, where they 
may come to see the error of their ways. 

Lhe sentence is carried out; but once again the Master and 
Ihrenburg are saved, this time by the intervention of dis- 
ciples who have become Communist Party members. But the 
end is near; the Master feels that his personal mission for 
the destruction of civilization is nearly concluded. In the 
mall Soviet town of Konotop he deliberately commits sui- 


cide by a novel device. He goes alone into a park, wearing 
brand-new boots; half an hour later he is found shot 
without the boots. The pilgrims scatter; the sorrowing dis- 
ciple Ehrenburg leaves the U.S.S.R. and returns via London 
to his beloved Paris and his beloved cafe-table at the Ro 
tonde in Montparnasse, there to reflect on Jurenito’s great 
ness and on the fact that the Master would have been 
considered a traitor and criminal by all the courts of the 
world, “including the wisest native judges of Africa or the 
Revolutionary Tribunal of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republic 

That, roughly, is the outline of Julio Jurenito. Since the 
time of writing, Ehrenburg has changed camps. It is he who 
is today decorating Communist whips with his violets; it 
today, like the Communist judge of his satire 
that the Soviet Union is the true realm of free 
are blinded by their hatred of 
the regime of workers and peasants 
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dom and that its opponent 
It is a pity that Julio Jurenito is not available in print 
Phough not a great book it is a first-class political satire 
and an excellent example of Ehrenburg at his best 
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Service at the regular publisher's price, postfree if payment 
is received with the order, or at publisher's price plus postage 
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Canadian Writers’ 


Conference 
Phyllis Webb 
me FROM JUL\ 

writers, but also including editors, publishers, librarians, 


radio people and members of the interested public met at 
(Jueen’s University to discuss ‘The Writer, his Media and 


Sth to 31st a group composed mainly of 


the Public The subject was broad, perhaps impossibly so 
but it reveals the attempt of the conference to come to grips 
with the writer as a person with practical problems living in 
1 complex society and with, presumably, a vital relationship 
to that society. Whether or not the conference was success 
ful in this attempt is irrelevant, since the subject is one of 
such vast proportions that there is no sure measure of 
achievement. That the conference in itself was a success 
however, is undeniable, although there were a few weaknesses 
which will be discussed later 

The conference rested firmly on this foundation: each 
evening was devoted to three main speakers who gave pre 
pared addresses. In the mornings, members of the conference 
were divided into three groups and discussed for an hour and 
a half ideas put forward by the speakers of the previou 
evening, and then, in plenary sessions later in the morning 
came together to hear the reports of the group chairmen and 
to discu those report he afternoons were left free, but 
for the most part writers spontaneously formed small groups 
to talk about their work—and this I suspect was anticipated 
by the planner Phe poets, who were a notably vocal group, 
quickly had their heads together and on the first afternoon a 
group of about fifteen gathered to read their new poems. 
These readings were so successful that on the next day a 
tape-recorder was procured and an even larger number met 
to read and discuss their work 

Ihe theme of the first evening was ‘The Writer’, and the 
peakers were A. J. M. Smith (Ivory Tower), Morley 
Callaghan (Metal Tower) and Douglas Grant (Groves of 
Academe). Here were strung up three of the main high 
tension wires which were strummed throughout the confer 
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ence, that is, the private world of the poet, the public world 
of the novelist and “popular” writer, and the formal hieratic 
world of the academic critic. Yet each of these worlds, as 
presented by the speakers became, when discussed in the 
various groups, expanded, diversified or more clearly defined. 
Perhaps because, as Professor Grant said, “the critic has a 
divided allegiance to the republic of letters, to which he 
belongs by profession and to the public, which has, in a 
sense accredited him to act in its behalf” the world of the 
critic seemed to interest the conference less and less as it 
proceeded. Smith, who maintained that the poet writes 
chiefly for other poets, was generally criticized in this view 
by other poets at the conference. Yet, most of them agreed 
with his contention that “All the smooth, polite, gentle 
compromises that make for easiness and good humour in 
everyday life in a suburban society, poetry brushes aside or 
ignores or penetrates beneath. It is a language that refuses 
to make compromises. That is why it is so difficult—difficult 
to write ... and why it arouses opposition and anger, why it 
is bound to be unpopular.” But, as Morley Callaghan said, 
“no writer can exist in a vacuum.” Can he, though, survive 
the mob? A significant question today. “Yes,” said those 
who came to be called “the mass media people,” though 
they were careful to stress their belief that the mob would in 
time split into smaller, more natural groups and that those 
groups would accordingly be served. The discussions that 
arose from the speeches of Smith, Callaghan and Grant, 
therefore, were largely concerned with this basic problem: if 
the writer of high artistic standards is to survive today, must 
he relieve himself of his role as “subversive” or explorer, 
must he consider his art only as a commodity, must he seek, 
in short, a mass audience? 

The second evening, which dealt with the ‘“Writer’s 
Media,” attempted to examine the writer’s heretofore norma] 
medium, the book, and to explore the possibilities of his 
survival in this form. Mr. John Gray of Macmillan’s Pub- 
lishing Company, boldly stated that he “never believed that 
radio and TV were serious competitors for the attention of 
thoughtful people.’ But that adjective “thoughtful” should 
be underlined, for he let it be known that the publisher today 
“is no longer able to live on his traditional business of 
publishing books without supplementary income from 
movies, papers, book clubs and the like’’—a somewhat dis- 
turbing revelation. Further, he stated that Canadian pub- 
lishers did not derive any important part of their revenue 
from general Canadian publishing, and that Canadian writers 
who derive a good income from their books do not earn it in 
Canada and are not dependent on a Canadian publisher. 

The second speaker, Ralph Allen, editor of Maclean’s 
Magazine, spoke of course for the world of journalism, 
although he himself disclaimed any real division between 
journalism and literature and pressed home this point by 
stating that more journalists should have been invited to the 
conference. Another point made by Allen, but, according to 
rumour, later retracted by him, was that writers in Canada 
should be warned against state subsidies. He insisted that, 
on the “eve of their emancipation writers should not be seen 
in the act of taking a handout from the privy purse.” The 
fact that his discussion group convinced Allen otherwise 
might be taken as a more accurate reflection of the feeling of 
writers today. 

S. P. Kite, representative of Penguin Books (Canada) 
Lid., who was the third speaker, kept his gaze rather narrow- 
ly on his own firm as he outlined the history of Penguin 
Books, and the size of their audience. He deplored the lack 
of bookstores in Canada, as Mr. Hilton Smith the next 
evening was to deplore the lack of library services. Although 
Kite tended to ignore the broader aspects of paper-back 
books, the various groups discussed this matter more fully, 
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and I think it would be safe to say that most agreed that 
paper-backs were a good thing. Mr. Kite also brought with 
him the good news that Penguins are about to enter Canadian 
authors on their lists. 

The final evening meeting was concerned with “The 
Public.” It was addressed by Robert Weaver of the Talks 
and Public Affairs Department of the CBC, and by Mr. 
Hilton Smith, Associate Director of the Toronto Public 
Libraries. Here the great contestants of our time—the book 
world and the world of radio and television—were manfully 
represented and their essential relevance and power for good 
maintained. The sense of the mass media as an over-powering 
force was always with the conference, and, as one of the 
delegates put it, “this conference could be taken as the last 
ditch stand for ‘book culture’.” Yet, the “mass media 
people’ made their stand too, and there was increasing real- 
ization that the book world and the world of TV and radio 
are more opposite than contrary, although it might be 
conceded that most of those attending harboured in their 
book-bound breasts the hope that there was indeed “some- 
thing indestructible about the book.” Mr. Smith’s depress- 
ing statement that “not a single province in Canada achieves 
a reasonable minimum standard” of library services had a 
somewhat weakening effect on this hope. 

F. R. Scott, Chairman of the conference, gave the final 
speech, and in so doing drew together a good many of the 
ideas put forward about subsidies, the CBC, the integrity of 
the writer and the value of a conference such as this. 

And just what was this conference worth? Its most 
important function was that it brought together writers, 
publishers, and editors from all parts of the country and gave 
them an opportunity to exchange ideas, to make plans, to 
make friends, and even to make enemies. Another and major 
purpose of those who organized the meeting was to let people 
know that Canadian writers and writing were a force to be 
reckoned with, or at least to be noticed. To further this aim, 
the CBC sent out from Kingston two broadcasts during the 
conference, and also recorded the evening proceedings for 
editing and future use. 

Again, to make the wishes of the conference known, a 
number of resolutions were passed which dealt with such 
matters as courses in Canadian literature in schools and 
universities, a monetary award for the Governor-General’s 
Medals, the distribution of significant Canadian books. by the 
government among its embassies and consulates, the issuing 
of cheap reprints of standard Canadian authors, improve- 
ment of library facilities, and so on. These resolutions will be 
passed directly to the bodies concerned. 


As I have said, the Canadian Writers’ Conference was a 
great “social’’ success, and it is important in a country like 
this for writers to have some personal knowledge of each 
other and to have some sense of solidarity, as well as a 
tolerant understanding of the different problems of their 
different media. I say “in a country like this,” for it is a 
country not only broad and bare, but it is also strikingly 
unhelpful to creative talent. The very fact that this confer- 
ence, which was virtually a pioneer effort, had to be sup- 
ported by the generosity of the American Rockefeller 
Foundation is cause for irony and perhaps some bitterness. 
What the chances are for future conferences is at the moment 
unwritten handwriting on an imaginary wall. 

Three criticisms could probably be levelled at this con- 
ference: there were no French-Canadian writers (this does 
not mean they were not invited); there were no American 
writers or critics (this does mean they were not invited) ; 
there was not enough attention paid to writing. 


However, there are vindicating arguments to all these 
charges, and the fact that the funds which made the 
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conference possible were not granted until late spring is a 
major one. This conference was experimental, which accounts 
for both its tremendous dynamism and its obvious failures. 
If there are to be future conferences, if French Canadian and 
American writers are to attend, and if writing is to be the one 
overwhelming topic (and this would at least partially exclude 
that study of social relationships made at this conference), 
then a future conference would have to contend with ele- 
ments of complexity, difficulty and broader reference than 
this one tackled. Even as it stands, however, this conference 
was a major experiment in Canadian literary life. 


The Contemporary 
French Novel 


Doris Febvre 


® THE FRENCH NOVEL born in the seventeenth century 
with La Princesse de Cleves (by Mme de La Fayette), 
flourished in the nineteenth with Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, 
Zola, and many lesser writers. In our time,French fiction can 
boast one great name: that of Marcel Proust, and those of 
many important writers, whose “greatness” posterity has 
not yet been given the chance to evaluate. Between our 
century and the last, however, fiction has passed through a 
crisis. 

In the nineteenth century, the novelist told a story, and 
he depicted characters. Both these aspects of the novel have 
suffered from an increase in our literary sophistication. The 
reaction against the naturalism of Zola and others in the 
1890’s, brought with it a refusal on the part of the writers to 
give in to those necessities of story telling and the portrayal 
of reality. “The kind of literature which is content with 
describing things, while it calls itself realistic, is the furthest 
removed from reality” wrote Proust. And Valéry refused to 
write novels, with the famous remark that he would never 
agree to writing down such inessentials as “The Marquise 
went out at 5 p.m.” 

But, unlike poetry, the art of fiction is not “pure.” And 
while there have been attempts to treat it as such, for 
instance, in France with so-called “Symbolist” novels, and 
recently again with Maurice Blanchot, and in the U.S. with 
Djuna Barnes’ Nightwood, these can be dismissed as more 
or less successful exceptions to the rule. The novelist deals 
with material which he seeks in the world about him; and 
while in poetry words are an end in themselves, words in the 
novel are signs which refer to a living reality. Hence the 
world of the novel is not closed; through every sentence. it 
communicates with the actual world, and refers to living 
situations. And with the need for suspense, which is ignored 
only at the greatest risk, even the most highbrow work of 
fiction has something in common with the mystery thriller. 

Still, the distrust of realism was there to stay, and what 
the French call “le romanesque” was largely discredited 
(the very word implying that this quality was once of the 
essence of the novel). Surrealism, however, by releasing the 
creative imagination into the worlds of dreams and fantasy, 
opened the way to a new kind of romanticism which might 
perhaps have been dealt with more fully in the book under 
review. Under the influence of Mallarmé language became 
the foremost preoccupation of novelists as well as poets, the 
writer becoming not merely a stylist as in the time of 
Flaubert but a creator, a maker. Through a revolutionary use 
of language and form, the novelist burst open the classical 
novel. According to Mr. Peyre*, this revolution in the 


*THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVEL: Henri Peyre; Oxford; 
pp. 363; $8.50. 
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novel was parallel to the revolution taking place in the 
sciences. Alongside a revision of the idea of external reality 
(in Einstein's new physics), there evolved a disintegration 
of the classical notion of personality (in Freud’s work), and 
the mysteries of the human consciousness were explored in 
their multifold layers by Proust and the writers who followed 
him. 

Thus the novel acquired new dimensions. Along psycho- 
logical lines there emerged a new protagonist: the young 
man who gathers in his adolescent shiftiness dreams that 
afford the novelist a particularly rich terrain. And along the 
new dimensions of the “roman-fleuve”, partly a result of the 
Russian influence (specially of Dostoevski), the novelist 
attempted to deal with broader units: a historical phase 
(the war, the Dreyfus case, etc.) a family history; the 
“unanimist” soul of a society (Jules Romains). Finally, 
the novel acquired a metaphysical dimension, Shortly before 
the war, Kafka began to be read, and the two greatest con- 
temporary French novelists, Malraux and J. P. Sartre, 
portrayed in their works the relationship of man with the 
world, called by the former, in what is probably his greatest 
novel, La Condition humaine: Man’s fate, or more precisely 
man’s situation in the world 

Between the breakdown of realism, and the present exis 
tentialist novel, many currents can be traced; indeed where 
literature is concerned, it is more appropriate to deal with 
individual writers than with currents. Henri Peyre reviews 
successively the works of Roger Martin du Gard, Duhamel, 
Jules Romains, Radiguet, Marcel Proust, André Gide, 
Maurice, Giono, Saint-Exupéry, Malraux, and finally Sartre, 
Camus and Simone de Beauvoir. 

Among the first generation of writers here considered, the 
greatest unquestionably was Marcel Proust, whom, rather 
curiously, Mr. Peyre links together with Gide, under one 
chapter heading. After deploring on moral grounds Proust’s 
personality, his sadism and his snobbery, his sexual charac- 
teristics and his hypocrisy, Mr. Peyre sets out to give Proust 
his due. He does so very effortlessly, as soon as he considers 
him as a novelist, and not as a man. (The question is, of 
course, whether it is relevant to deal at such lengths with the 
supposed moral unattractiveness of Proust—the man.) Asa 
writer, he displayed, Mr. Peyre grants, “a virile intellect, 
a relentless mental courage, comic realism, a grasp upon 
prosaic life ind above all the greatest gift for creating 
characters of all French writers next to Balzac. 

When he comes to Sartre, Henri Peyre’s moral concern, 
instead of detracting as it did in the case of Proust from the 
writer under examination, on the contrary serves him in the 
final evaluation. Mr. Peyre has some fine passages on Sartre’s 
literary artistry; his presentations of La Nausée (Sartre’s 
first novel, published in 1938) and of his short stories and 
subsequent novels are sympathetic and admiring. Mr. Peyre 
is bent on counteracting the notions which sometimes float 
about in serious and cultured American circles (and even 
French ones for that matter) according to which Sartre and 
his fellow-Existentialists are nothing but wild bohemians and 
low characters eager to praise evil and destroy the good. 

_ Mr. Peyre is therefore led to emphasize the depth of those 

pages in L’Etre et le néant in which Sartre analyses love; to 
stress Sartre’s absence of good looks, presumably accountable 
for his distrust of women, and to lay especial emphasis on 
in his works of fiction in which can be found 
desire to bolster morale. Along with this 
enterprise of ral rehabilitation, Sartre is also praised for 
his superb intelligence, “one of the broadest since Goethe 
ind Renan.” his original mastery of fiction, and his extra 
ordinary gift of language 

And so Proust and the world are seen as a reflection of 


those passage 


his “constructive 
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consciousness. We have Sartre and his “volontarisme,” his 
assertion of human freedom. No longer analytical, the art of 
fiction, in the hands of Sartre, Malraux, Camus, and Simone 
de Beauvoir, is empirical and historical. Man is what he does, 
and not what he thinks; he exists through his action on the 
world, and not by a purely intellectual grasp of the world in 
his mind. This philosophy leads Sartre to use the American 
treatment of fiction, and to place his characters in a human 
situation, which forces them to act, and thus create them- 
selves. 

In reviewing the other writers of his book, Henri Peyre 
justly treats Martin du Gard sympathetically. He criticizes 
Jules Romains for his inability to render the mystery of man. 
When dealing with Radiguet, the young author of Le Diable 
au Corps, Mr. Peyre refuses to make him an equal of the 
greatest French analytical novelists, but grants that by its 
tenderness, its sincerity, its art, this little book is superior 
to most of the more massive works of Romains, Duhamel 
and Martin du Gard. 

Francois Mauriac’s Jansenist fiction, traditional in its 
way of dealing with individual characters, but intense and 
artful; Giono’s first lyrical works, followed since the war by 
more restrained but probably less interesting regionalist 
novels; St-Exupéry’s sense of tragedy and poetry; Malraux’s 
bold and exalted portrayal of the futility of events and of the 
greatness of man: all these and many more aspects of the 
contemporary French novel are treated in this book with 
warmth and understanding, with clarity and method, and, as 
could be expected from the pen of Henri Peyre, with an 
enormous wealth of references, which include everything, 
from Ph.D. theses to articles in the New Yorker. 

His study of these chief writers includes relevant bio 
graphical data, résumés of their works and a critical appreci 
ation. While this could all be cumbersome and academic, it 
is so skilfully handled that the book can be read from page | 
to page 304 as one long narrative. The sympathetic treatment 
and intelligent integration of men and works as well as 
the copious bibliographical information collected in the 
last sixty pages make this book a most useful introduction to 
French literature to-day. Mr. Peyre, who has been chairman 
of the French Department at Yale since 1939, can address 
himself to an American audience with some assurance of 
being heard and understood. He can illustrate his points by 
quotations from Donne, Yeats, Shakespeare or Robinson 
Jeffers. If one wished to be critical, one could perhaps deplore 
the breeziness with which Professor Peyre tends to dismiss a 
certain category of issues . Were Vichy’s doctrines really 
nothing more than “absurd’’? And can Bernanos’s earnest 
Catholicism, and Céline's hateful calls to destroy Jews and 
other unworthy denizens of the world, really be put on the 
same level? 

Being a teacher, and a remarkable one, Mr. Peyre wishes 
to convince and to influence; his desire to persuade and to 
please occasionally leads him to oversimplify, and even to 
talk down to his readers. Thus, rather curiously, moral 
concern and airiness both seem to derive from what Pascal 
called the “art d’agréer’: the art of pleasing one’s audience. 
Sut a hint of vulgarisation is a small price to be paid for 
the very generosity with which Mr. Peyre disburses his know- 
ledge. And his presence that of a deeply sensitive and 
deeply intelligent interpreter — is felt throughout the book 
and (in the best sense) “colors” its information. 

For when it comes to literary values, and to final judge- 
ments, Mr. Peyre is not breezy. While it is always easy to 
scoff at those who distinguish between “great books,” “real 
literature” .. . and the rest, Mr. Peyre throws facility 
overboard. He relentlessly seeks these values, and will judge 
by nothing else. In the end, his only concern is with literature 





At The Other Place 


Alice Laidlaw 


®& ON SUNDAY AFTERNOONS in the summer my father 
and Uncle Bert took turns going down to the other place to 
have a look at the sheep which were pastured there. Some- 
times my father let us all come with him. In July we all went 
down right after church, and took a hamper of food with us 


and had a picnic, We did not go away—even five miles away 

very often, and we did not have many picnics. We were 
excited. My mother had made a potato salad (which was 
put in a crock and wrapped in wet dishtowels to keep it cool) 
and gooseberry pies and she had cooked a chicken to be 
eaten cold; we had lemonade and tea in thermos bottles, and 
fresh bread, lettuce and green onions from the garden, pickled 
beets and relishes in little jars. We took our bathing suits, 
though the creek was hardly deep enough to wade in at this 
time of year; my mother took a library book, not her knitting 

she did not knit on Sunday. She and my father and Elinor 
the youngest, got into the front of the milk-truck, and the 
at in the back, as we liked to do, and watched the 


rest Ol u 

road unwind behind us, the hills rise up and up as we went 
down—riding backwards gave you a funny feeling and made 
you seem to be going much faster. 


It was a very hot day, but there had not been enough hot 
weather yet to burn the country up. The roadside bushes 
were sill green and the money-musk was blooming unfaded 
in the long yvra Haying-time was almost over, but in some 
of the fields the coils were still standing. No one was working 
anywhere; the country was all hot and still in the sun, in 
the plum-blue shade of the heavy oaks and maples. The 
cows were lying down in the pastures, the horses dozing on 
their feet, under the trees, We passed a field of buckwheat in 
flower; it smelled as sweet as clover 

The other place was the farm where my father and Uncle 
Bert had lived when they were boys; and poorer. It was 
used only for pasture. There were flat, dark outcropping: 
of rock in the fields, and little pine trees, looking dead and 
dusty in the sun. There was a sheep-shelter here, and a barn 
used for hay storage, and part of the old house—-the log 
kitchen and woodshed. ‘The rest of the house, the newer 
frame part, had been torn down. A big dinner bell was 
till hanging in the woodshed; in the kitchen was a coal-oil 
stove, a chest of drawers, and a baby’s broken commode 

I went down to look at the old house while the kids played 
quat tag and Mildred, who was the domestic one, helped 
my mother spread an oilcloth and unpack the food, and my 
father sat smoking on the running board of the truck. My 
mother had not changed after church; she looked ample 
and glowing in her good rose-beaded crepe, her silk stocking 
and big pearl earrings and pink face powder. But my father 
in a stiff blue shirt and a suit with wide strips, looked 
shrunken and stooped, red and grizzled in the face, much 
less his own man than he was in overalls and mechanic’s cap 
About this time I began to be puzzled and sad when I saw 
him in his good clothes—for when we saw him in the field 
or holding the reins of a team or even sawing wood he wa 
ure and powerful, a little more than life-size 

The others liked to play in the old house sometime I 
just liked to look around in it and think about the time gone 
and about le id people my 


by since people lived here 
father’s father and mother whom I could not remember 
» died of diptheria when she was eight years 


his sister wh 
old. I sat on t window-ledge, looking through the open 
doorway at the gy hard-maple that had been there when 


my father was little, and the slow movement of its branche 
yave me a forlorn 


the way the sunlight caught on its leave 
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and beautiful feeling of time and changes, and changelessness 

. And the grass blew in at the door and there were big 
glimmering cocoons in the high corners of the room. 

My father came down to look at the house only once, to 
see if the old coal oil stove would be any good to us if we took 
it home. He did not look around or grow thoughtful as I 
thought he should; he had no time for that. I asked him, 
“Did your mother cook on that stove, did you ever ring the 
dinner-bell? ” And he said, “Huh, what? Oh by golly I 
remember one time me and Bert did ring that bell and we 
weren't supposed to, I think we got a licking for it, Me and 
Bert, ” he said in his matter-of-fact, unemphatic way, but I 
knew there was a change here too, because he and Uncle 
Bert did not have much to do with each other any more. We 
were not supposed to talk about Uncle Bert—or, more 
particularly, Aunt Thelma, at home; Mildred and I could 
not teil anybody the rhymes we had made up about her. 

My mother and father spoke of them while we were eating. 
Their voices were depressed and careful. 

“Bert not in church today. 

“No. How is she, I wonder? 

“He didn’t say over the phone. They brought Marjory 
home from town.” 

“Well. I suppose I should go over and see.” 

My father looked at her. “Go ahead, a lot of thanks 
you'll get for it 

“Well, I should go anyway. It’s different when a person’: 
sick,” 

“Her sick! You'll see, she’ll be out runnin’ the show when 
he does his threshing 

“Shh—” 

I agreed with my father. I could not believe that Aunt 
‘Thelma was sick, though she had come home only yesterday 
from the city hospital, where she had been for almost a month 

and before that she had been three weeks in the hospital 
in town. No one said what was the matter with her, she was 
not having another baby I could not make it out. Just last 
spring, when they were tapping the maples in the bush, she 
had been back there tramping through the knee-deep snow 
peering into the sap-buckets, estimating the gallons of syrup, 
chasing the children out of the way with one of the tong 
sticks she always carried outdoors. She was wearing rubber 
boots and a man’s leather jacket, her hair was matted and 
tangled as always, her face reddened by the wind, — and 
hungry, watchful, distempered—-how could she be helpless 
and sick? I envied my cousins, though; they had been down 
to the city three times while she was in the hospital. 

Sometimes we went down to Uncle Bert’s to play with our 
cousins, but we never went into the house because we were 
frightened of Aunt Thelma. She was always beating one of 
her children with a shingle or a leather belt or a halter strap; 
they were beaten for anything—for eating between meals, 
or breaking a dish, or being late from school—and if the 
egg grades had not been good or the cream price was down 
they were beaten harder and oftener. They were used to it 
and seldom cried; they liked to watch when it was happening 
to one of the others. “Vl tell Momma, Ill tell Momma,” 
they cried all day long; at school they did not talk or play 
much but watched and listened, their faces stealthy, mocking, 
mean. 

Uncle Bert did not seem to interfere, though he was a 
quiet man who must have been miserable in this uproar 
and though he was fond of his children, as much as he dared 
be. He did not go against her in anything. In the end all 
the changes that she wanted made around the farm were 
made. Uncle Bert began to charge heavily for the use of 
his machinery, instead of accepting vague payments in 
produce or labor, as he used to; he charged my father just as 
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much as the others. He became known as a sharp trader, who 
would cheat a bit wherever he could, even if he was dealing 
with his oldest neighbor. Throughout these dealings he 
seemed morose and uncomfortable, but he never backed 
down. He was better-off now than any farmer in the neigh- 
borhood; he was going to buy a combine. Aunt Thelma had 
money too; she had her own stock, and all the money that 
was made from it went into her own account at the bank. 


‘The first time she was ever at our place.” my father said 
once, ‘‘she got him to take her down to the barn to see what 
we had, and she looked the cows all over—That time we had 
our dog Major, he didn’t like strangers round the barn and 
he give her a nip in the ankle, and she grabbed a horse-whip 
and thrashed him, Bert just stood and watched her. That 
was a queer thing to see.” 

I thought that I had seen something like that, when I was 
with Marjory, my oldest cousin, and we were looking in the 
window of the back kitchen, watching Aunt Thelma punish 
the second-oldest one, Alma, for some misdoing I have for- 
gotten, She was swinging the belt and it flew out of her hand, 
so she used the flat of her hands against the sides of Alma’s 
head. She was excited, and sucked her breath in noisily 
through her teeth; she rocked on her feet to the rhythm of 
the blows, and her face was dark and glowing with the blood 
underneath. Uncle Bert came in; she was out of breath and 
let Alma run away. She and Uncle Bert stood looking at 
each other; her face looked blind, and seemed to throb with 
blood coming up in it; his was ashamed and desperate, but 
it reflected the look in hers—and in the moment of this look 
they seemed to me so alien and frightful that I did not need 
to have Marjory drag me away from the window. I ran all 
the way to the end of the orchard and when Marjorie came 
after me I looked at her sly pale face and cried angrily, 

What are you laughing at?” 
‘I’m older than you are,” she said. 


And from that time on IT knew there was something here 
1 could not understand, a secret, an ugly bondage. 

Just as we finished eating a car turned into the lane, and 
it was Uncle Bert’s car and Tommy yelled,” “Hey, it’s not 
their turn, tell them to go home.” “Shut up,” my father said 
absently, and walked over to meet them. “My goodness,” 
my mother said, “I wonder what—Oh,” she said, “oh it isn’t 
Thelma.” For after Uncle Bert got out and the kids got out 
of the back seat Aunt Thelma got out, very slowly. My 
mother got to her feet and ran clumsily across the grass. 
We all ran over too, but we stopped a little way off and stared 
at Aunt Thelma. Her face was not dark any more; it was the 
dirty yellowish color of an old bruise, and the skin seemed 
to hang slack from the bones. We did not know Death to 
see it but we were afraid of her in a different way than ever 
before. 

“Thelma,” my mother said, “How are you?” 

Aunt Thelma said, “I am all right.” She looked at us. 
She said, ‘what are they standing there gawkin’ at?” 

‘Go on,” my mother said nervously, “Go on and play 
something, all of you.” She went to take Aunt Thelma’s arm 
but Aunt Thelma moved away, looking on the ground for 
a stick. 

I went off with Marjory. She had been working in town, 
in a bakery, for over a month and she had become more 
talkative, and superior. We sat on a rock and she said, “My 
mother has cancer.” 

“Ts it very bad?” I asked. 


“For Heaven’s sake, don’t you even know about cancer? 
She’s so weak, I seen her try to hit a fly with the fly-swatter 
and all she could do was flap it. The doctor said down at the 
Queen Victoria Hospital they never seen anybody so bad 
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with cancer. They cut her open and they said she was just 
full of it. They said it was a wonder she didn’t die on the 
operating table, but she didn’t.”’ 

Majory spoke of this in a knowing and important voice 

“T have to look after her,’’ she said. ‘She says it costs 
too much to have a nurse. It is an awful job looking after 
somebody that has cancer.”’ 

She told me about what an awful job it was and then she 
talked about town, and after a while we went over to where 
the others were, at the gate of a field. Uncle Bert and my 
father were bringing the sheep up to the gate. Aunt Thelma 
tried to undo the chain. 

“Here,” she said, “here! Let me in.” 

My mother undid the chain. Aunt Thelma walked among 
the sheep. She had found a stick and she held it up shakily 
and pointed with it. 

“There,” she said, “that one!” 

“What one?” yelled Uncle Bert, “Quit pointin’ in the air 
What one do you mean?”’ 

We all looked at him, startled by his voice, which was 
more than impatient, even more than angry, but full of rage 
and loathing. My mother pleaded softly, ‘Bert, Bert 

Aunt Thelma touched the biggest old ewe on the back. 

“Her!” she said. ‘“‘She’s mine. And that one over there is 
mine-—’’. 

“Sie goddamn well is not,” cried Uncle Bert.‘‘Neither of 
them is yours, never was yours. You only had one goddamn 
ewe and she only had one lamb and it died, so you only got 
one now, and it’s that one, that runty one 

“T had three ewes,” screamed Aunt Thelma. “That one and 
that one and that one! They’re all mine, their lambs are all 
mine—” 
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Yours, yours, yours!” Uncle Bert mocked her, coming 
towards her through the flock. “Yours, yours, yours,” he 
mocked in this terrible, hating, vengeful voice, and my 
mother cried out, “Oh, Bert they are hers, Bert, please, its 
all right 

‘Sure, Bert,’ my father said quietly. ‘ 
Bert, never mind 

And the lambs! And I want the wool kept separate 
Don’t put any of my wool in with the other wool. [’m going 
to come down when you shear them and see you keep my 
wool out 

“When we shear them!” Uncle Bert began to laugh and 
laugh. “Listen,” he said, looking straight into her face 

listen, if you can come down here when we shear these sheep 
you can have the wool offa the whole damn flock, you heat 
me? You hear me?” 

My mother cried, ‘Children, children, come back to the 
truck, we’re going home!” and she began running in het 
heavy-footed way, and we ran after her. My father came too 
He helped us gather up the picnic things, which he would 
not ordinarily have done; My mother crumpled the oilcloth 
and threw it into the hamper, and Elinor, began to whimper 
my mother did not notice. 

Them sheep are not hers,’ Tommy said, “what'd you 
say that for?’ 

“Never mind,” my father said. “Get in the truck 

Lila said, “‘Was Uncle Bert drunk?” 

And Mildred said. ‘““No, nobody in our family gets drunk.” 

“He swore, said Lila 

My father said, ‘‘Didn’t you hear me the first time, get 
in the truck!” And we all got into the truck and drove home 
in the sunlight, the golden air of July 


Them three’s hers 
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Film Review 


> MK. ROBERTS IS A FILM which is sure to enjoy a 
and make vast amounts of money. The adapta- 
tion from novel to screen has been happier than in that 
other epic of the U.S. Navy, The Caine Mutiny, and together 
they share the added advantages of Cinemascope views of the 
Pacific. The sweep of a task force proceeding to action and 
the expansive beauty of sunsets over the sea are effective 
contrast to life on the little cargo ship which is the centre of 
ittention in Mr. Roberts 


large succes 


The script for the screen version was prepared by Joshua 
Logan and Frank Nugent and based on the novel. Logan 
had previously collaborated with its author, Thomas Heggen, 
on the script for the Broadway play. For this reason too 
close critical comparison of the film to the stage version is 
not warranted but is inevitable. The changes which have 
heen made for the movie are largely a matter of emphasis 
ind are at least consistent. However those who have seen 
the original Mr. Roberts on Broadway will be disappointed. 


The strongest sustaining factor in the film and its most 
enjoyable feature is Henry Fonda’s performance as Mr. 
Roberts. It is impossible to conceive of any one else playing 
the part l'yrone Power for instance who also essayed the 
role on Broadway—-Fonda is Mr. Roberts with every sin- 
cere bemused bone in his body. The role of Roberts has 
been somewhat elaborated for the screen and adds depth and 
dignity to an otherwise superficial production 


The story concerns Mr. Roberts who is the calm competent 
cargo officer of a supply ship in the Pacific. While the war in 
which he earnestly wishes to have some part is coming to a 
close he is caught in the deadening job of supplying tooth- 
paste and ice cream to the more active elements of the Navy. 
His job is not only uninspiring but excessively trying because 
of the hounding of a meanly authoritarian captain and the 
low spirits of a crew suffering from prolonged close confine- 
ment and acute boredom. In the play Roberts’ guilt at his 
ineffectiveness in the war was poignant and real; here his 
basic drives are considerably weakened. His struggle with 
the captain is now merely funny where it had been a more 
fundamental conflict between a small-minded autocrat and 
the greater soul and intelligence of Roberts. 


One of the more obvious changes in the movie is the 
character of the captain. The peculiarly offensive quality 
of petty pretentiousness and self-centred tyranny is lost and 
only the ridiculous aspect of such a personality is retained 
for laughs. It is difficult to decide whether this is entirely 
James Cagney’s interpretation or whether he has been 
directed this way. At any rate his performance is very strong 
and his mastery of a Yankee cracker barrel accent convinc- 
ing. In his latest appearances Cagney has been exhibiting 
all the cocky vitality that made him a star nearly thirty years 
avo. In addition to his role in Mr. Roberts, Love Me or 
Leave Me and his one scene as George M. Cohan in The 
Seven Little Foys puts him in the running for acting honors 
this year. 

Another old hand who fits very comfortably into his sailor 
suit is William Powell portraying the ship’s doctor. He 
trikes just the right note between cynical indifference and 
the amused tolerance of a truly nonchalant person. 


Jack Lemon adds one more bright star te his list of success- 
ful comedy parts as the bumptiously subnormal Lieutenant 
Pulver. His timing is always apt, his gestures terse, and it 
isn’t his fault if we see a little too much of him and hear a 
little too much of his obsession for the opposite sex. This 
gender was effectively represented on Broadway by one lone 
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female who has been multiplied into half a dozen for the 
wide screen with no particular enhancement of the joke. 


The worst feature of the movie is that the more serious 
undercurrents have been sacrificed for the sake of the easy 
laugh. Fast gags and incongruous situations are emphasized 
at the expense of any real wit and development of comic 
atmosphere two hours of such farce becomes tiresome. 
When a cut should be made for the sake of pace, the scene 
is allowed to drag on to make sure that everybody gets the 
point. The firecracker episode for instance is literally smoth- 
ered in its own avalanche of soapsuds. 


The crew has suffered most in the cause of slapstick. 
Individual characterizations have been replaced by stock 
Hollywood service types. And frankly I found the depiction 
of their vulgar antics distasteful. Concentration on the 
lowest common denominator of male military behaviour is 
not my idea of the wildly hilarious and much of this movie 
was really a bore for this reason. Such scenes as the return 
of the men from their overdue leave on the hypothetical 
island of Elysium are decidedly more unfortunate than 
funny. Tedium is no excuse for such infantile undiscipline. 
The patient amusement of the ship’s officers resembles that 
of kindly boy scout masters dealing with a rather high- 
spirited troop. These scenes seem badly directed and are too 
extended. On the whole the crew gives the impression of a 
group of coy schoolboys, thrown into a petulant funk by a 
harsh look from their hero one moment and gooily senti- 
mental the next. Mr. Robert’s passion to maintain their 
favour might better have been inaugurated by a good 
spanking all round. 

With these reservations, this picture can be highly recom- 
mended as entertainment in the rather raucous contemporary 
American style. It also is another example of the American 
interest in the individual and his adaptation to a system of 
arbitrary authority which is the underlying theme of Holly- 
wood’s recreation of military life. 


In contrast the British have recently been manufacturing 
a number of semi-documentary films concerning the late war 
in which authority and team-spirit are everything; the 
individual has been trained to obey and therefore has no 
conflict with the system, and the lower ranks who are present 
in a discreet fashion never speak out of turn and admire the 
quiet courage of their superiors. The Dam Busters will be 
enjoyed by those interested in how the gentlemen officers 
of the RAF blew up the dams which controlled the water 
level of the Ruhr with a very tricky bomb, and Above Us the 
Waves will intrigue those curious to know how the gentlemen 
officers of the RN blew up Germany’s mightiest battleship, 
the Tirpitz, with a really devilish midget submarine. A more 
imaginative effort is Ealing Studio’s The Night My Number 
Came Up starring Michael Redgrave and Alexander Knox. 
This is a most interesting suspense thriller composed of the 
exotic ingredients of predetermination, dreams, and coinci- 
dence. The credibility and mystery are well balanced and 
the acting excellent. Joan Fox 
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“The Agony Of 
Modern Music”’ 


Maurice Lowe 


® | THINK ONE OR TWO more effective answers were 
available to Henry Pleasants, the author of The Agony of 
Modern Music in his discussion with Mr. J. Harrison, music 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune (Philharmonic inter- 
mission period, March 13, 1955). The argument, you may 
remember, revolved rather pointlessly around whether or 
not modern audiences are as responsive to the symphonic 
“agonies” of our time as were the audiences of the past 
to their New Music whether or not the “progressive” 
modern composer is in contact with a real market for his 
efforts. Mr. Harrison maintained that he is: Mr. Pleasants 
claimed the contrary. 


If time had permitted, Mr. Pleasants would probably have 
brought out the fact that a good deal of our “appreciation”’ 
of modern composition is artificial. In other words, intel 
ligence and discrimination are actually no more common 
in so-called cultured circles than they are common elsewhere: 
the allegedly cultured are in the main no more capable of 
recognizing the Lie in the form of New Music than the 
German public, including a high percentage of its intel 
ligentsia, proved capable of recognizing the Lie in the form 
of Hitlerism (masquerading under the name Socialism). 
Tell the “culture-conscious” often enough that the most 
empty-headed and atrocious products of modernism are a 
musical advance which it is their business to appreciate, and 
they will moronically applaud the stuff to a degree that will 
satisiy the morons who write it. Such, in good part, is the 
kind of audience available to the “advanced” composer of 
today, and of course it invol no commentary whatever 
upon basic values in art or music, nor does it offer proof of 
any legitimate evolution in these channels. 


It could have been pointed out (secondly) that there is 
another sort of acceptance of modern music; one that is 
rather more fundamental, but which again does not actually 
prove anything in terms of the values supposedly under 
discussion. The crux here is that the dominating spirit of the 
present age is commercial, technological, anti-spiritual and 
anti-human—anti-human not only in the special sense of 
wholesale killing of man by man, or of wanton atomic tests 
that disregard the biological safety of mankind, but in the 
general sense that human values are no longer integral with 
but only periph ral to, the social and ideological scene. In 
other words, in spite of Billy Graham and “increased church 
attendance’ and all the flummery of external religion, the 
structure and spirit of modern society is anti-religious; there 
fore anti-Artistic. The contemporary composer, with very 
few exceptions, is a negative product of this spirit. He may 
talk philosophy but he is not a philosopher: he may mouth 
the phrases of mysticism but he is not a mystic. If he*had 
a positive position in either category he would be a rebel 
against the Daemon of his times, and this he is not; he and 
his work are merely a reflection of it. To be such a reflection 
constitutes his social philosophy as an artist. He conceives 
it his virtue to have no will to overcome the world: he sees 
it as the function of the artist to hold up a mirror to the 
world as he finds it, whatever sort of mess is reflected 


This fact has just been demonstrated to me by a “leading 
composer” who is typical of the lot. Asked to spare a few 
moments to indicate what principles of thought and what 
attitude to life governed her composition and her idiom, she 
was unable to offer anything that could be called a vital 
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motive, either of intellect, feeling or character. All she could 
say was that she tried to find the clearest expression of her 
musical thought in terms of the tendencies of her day and age 
In other words, she tacitly admitted to a complete absence 
of an intelligence which would compel her to evaluate her 
age and her art and to employ her talents objectivel) 
Historically she may be justified: artistically she is not. If 
the same question had been asked of J. S. Bach, he would 
have answered that to the best of his ability he wrote to the 
glory of God. Try to conceive Bach—or Schubert or Delius 
or any other substantially musical mind—replying that he 
merely put sounds together in order to clearly express himself 
in accordance with prevailing influences! The motivation of 
Bach appears in titles like “A Mighty Fortress is our God’ 

the creative anaemia of the 20th century in such captional 
ciphers a Music for Strings.’’ One is reminded of Cecil 
Gray’s comment on Schoenberg’s “Erwartung” and “Die 
Gluckliche Hand It is impossible to contemplate these 
works without a feeling of profound dismay and regret that 
the geniu of Schonberg should be recklessly and sense 
lessly squandered on such vast and monstrous delusions 

Art is a vehicle of worthy and substantial ends (however 
individual and unconscious the motive and however slight 
or epic the dimensions of a work), not merely an egocentric 
ind conformist diversion. A composer must be a mind 
capable of something more than adding to the bulk of extant 
manuscript, His commonly-held notion that he automatically 
becomes a leader of thought and an original spirit simply 
by keeping step with the avant-garde is one of the shallowest 
of his delusions. Artistic genius (the absolute article) take 
on a different aspect according to its historical setting 
Against one background the Master will appear as a flouter 


of proven vah ind an incorrigible eccentric, but against 
another he will appear-—like J. S. Bach to the progressive 
of his day—as ‘‘a harmless old man working in an outmoded 
tyl This is his aspect in mid-20th century, in a world 
vhere the innumerable musical prophets and purveyors of 
new techniques are actually at the tail-end, bearing no 
realistic relation to a creative evolution in either art or 
society 
Mr. Harrison, with the bland assurance of the trend 
conformist ists that there is today no more of a hiatu 
between t iced composer and the general musical 
public than there ever was. He must know that this is false 
In spite of the mu cal heresies of Beethoven, hi Sth 
century id d on the whole accept and emotionall 
resp nd ty } Isic 4S an expression Of a tradition to which 
t was accustomed. Does Mr. Harrison honestly believe that 
the gener:! audience of today accepts and responds to the 
madhou yf iy, Bohuslav Martinu on the same 
terms? There were violent momentary reactions to this or 
that of Beethoven’s innovations, but in general his music 
evoked timate response it wa till substantially a 
musical ex ence not omething demanding a wholesale 
foughenin ! atrophying of the sensibilities so that noise 
ind ina I ing can be tolerated over some given period 
of time. 7 fact that Beethoven's audiences made no secret 
of their disapproval while the concert-goer of today ipinel 
wallow moder ibbish prove nothing except the old 
idox that the bieger the lie the more unprotesting and 
egregious the eptance 


Mr. Harrison has evidently not discovered that we live u 
i socially, economically and aesthetically disrupt age; an age 
which, unlike that of Bach and Beethoven, is suffering from 
chronic split-personality. If he wants positive proof of the 
existing false relation between composer and ardience 

between “progre and tradition—-he will find plgnty of it 
in the lucubrations of modernist authority. For instance 

‘ 


t 
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Fernst Krenek (in “Music Here and Now’’): “The com- 
poser becomes more and more independent of natural laws 

(Hence) the respective harmonic facts of tonality and 
atonality are as contrasted as black and white, or as positive 
and negative.” 

Considering that the tonal element, the triadic relation and 
harmonic series factors—out of their bases in physical law 
re strong influences, to say the least, in the musical sense 
of man, it is evident that any system founded dogmatically 
on their avoidance (whatever theoretical justification it 
might claim in so doing) makes a clean break with such 
musical reactions as are identified with them. This is the 
itonal standpoint, and as the musical hiatus exists in the 
very nature of the tendency it is futile to argue that it implies 
no anomaly in general response to music. Mr. Krenek 
emphasizes and re-emphasizes this technical divorce, even 
going so far as to eliminate terms like “theme”, because 

the student often does not realize that he thereby 
ibsorbs a whole system of thought, the validity of which is 
the issue at stake.” The validity of it! In Mr. Krenek’s 
invalidation of the musical past we are told, not only that the 
triad harmony is unanchored to any law of nature, but that 
we of today (borne along, of course, on a crescendo of 
progre far beyond the capacities of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Bach, Mozart, Purcell and other 
time-discredited hopefuls) find its musical implications 
vholly inadequate to our profound and super-intense 


purpose 


lo pronounce a thing invalid is to pronounce it devoid of 
force, weight, substance and effect. What is invalid is either 
infirm or it is dead, null and void. And having said that much 
thout it we are in no position to suddenly turn round and 
ay that it represents a very fine tradition in which great 
things are expressed, and that no one could appreciate it 
more than we do. But Mr. Krenek assures us that no one 
could respond more deeply and sincerely than does the 
itonalist to the great music of the past. How this intellectual 
feat of first invalidating something and then acclaiming it is 
performed, the reader is left to figure out. 


tut art is not science. Science (until in its furthest reaches 
it unites with metaphysics) is a thing of intellect, of 
hecoming. Great art is a thing of direct intuitive vision. It 
does not become; it IS. The positive achievements of 
primitive sculpture are as valid to the artistic sense of today 
is any work of Rodin, Gill or Epstein. Great art is spirit 
ually unsubject to time, and no part of it can be invalidated 
by time-ridden progressives with ultra-montane theories 
Phere is in point of fact no such thing as a music as different 
from that of the past “as black from white, or as positive 
from negative.” Anything so describable is not music; it is 
| bastard quackery masquerading as music. The truth is 
that modern art has so far fallen under the “becoming” 
nature of a rampart science and technology that it has lost 
contact with the mystical non-relative impulse which is its 
life-principle, and therein lies the key to the whole con 
temporary situation in the arts. It is why we of today cannot 
or can very rarely, produce art: we can only produce syn 
thetic imitations of it in line with the other multitudinou 
ynthetic products of an anti-natural, disunitive and profit- 
ihsessed civilization, 

As for the atonalist contradiction of validation and 
invalidation all in the same breath, it means one of two 
things: either (a), that the claim to appreciate “the old 
music” is sheer humbug, arising out of a hypocritical effort 
to make Schonbergism historically respectable, or (b), that 
the atonalist does not, in spite of himself, find the triad 
harmony inadequate—especially when employed on Bach's 
terms rather than, say, Mozart’s or Schubert’s. Whichever 
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way .t is, the implication is the same—viz., that the philo- 
sophical position of the present day musical radical is 
artificial, untenable and unrelated to the aesthetic succession. 

It cannot be denied,” says the strange Mr. Krenek, “that 
atonality is founded upon a decidedly destructive tendency,” 

a tendency productive of works which “give one the im- 
pression of watching a cataclysm . . .” This seems to be 
the case even within the enlightened domestic circle of the 
modern composer, as witness George Antheil writing of his 
young son: 

“Peter and I had a rather sharp exchange of words 
yesterday ... I elected to play something I had in mind on 
the piano. Suddenly I found him beside me. He was in a 
towering rage. 

‘Noisemaker!’ he shouted. 

‘Music critic!’ I shouted back.” 

Mr. Antheil, and many others in music today, might well 
consider that there are music critics and music critics. Out 
of the mouth of the babe who has not yet learned what is 
the right thing to appreciate, a criticism could have much 
weight. And incidentally I note that the normal well-balanced 
child—-with that invaluable thing an active sense of humor 

shows a similiar reaction to the general silliness and 
mental, musical and vocal crudity of Grand Opera. It is in 
fact time that the Western world outgrew the too-long- 
endured noises and vulgarities of the all-too-human and 
learned to know a mature objective Beauty like that of many 
Oriental arts, which are centuries in advance of us in subtlety, 
civilization, refinement and philosophy. Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
(in “My Brother’s Face’) gives the typical Hindu reaction 
to Western music: 

“As we drove to the performance in the magnificent car, 
we admitted .. . that most of the Western music seemed to 
us ‘sound and fury,’ signifying very little. We all loved the 
chants of the Catholic Church, for they are like our own 
ancient music. Palestrina too we appreciated. But when 
Western music passed beyond Bach it became incompre- 
hensible to a Hindu. The capacity for beautiful racket is not 
large in our race.” 

In further commentary on contemporary Western music 
and art could anything be more devastating in its implica- 
tions than this, from Lucy Freeman (in “Fight Against 
Fears,” the personal history of a psychotic): 

“T hid behind the defence of the generalization, afraid to 
look at the specific . .. I wanted to believe I was one with the 
rest of the world... .. The specific infuriated me because the 
specific in my own life felt so sordid. I liked feeling undefined 

non-objective art, impressionistic writing, dissonant music: 
these seemed to speak to my unconscious as though some 
anger in the artist communicated harmoniously with my 
anger,” 

Finally, two pertinent paragraphs from “The Observer’’ 
(England) and Mr. Eugene Goossens: 

Observer: “Today sculptors are obliged to think up odd 
ideas to please judges, instead of working with attractive 
forms and materials to excite ordinary people.” 

Goossens: “The dictionary defines the word ‘modern’ as 
‘characteristic of the present time.’ Strangely enough, the 
best ‘modern’ music does not at all comply with this 
definition. We live in a hectic, restless, un-subtle age: the 
best music of today is precisely the contrary.” 

On the basis of such evidence I suggest that the modern 
composer—identified with atonal, quasi-atonal and “funny 
stuff’ methods in order to gain “success’”—has not the philo- 
sophy, nor (in far too many cases} does he intend, if he can 
help it, to be spontaneously enjoyed by the general music- 
loving public. He is unable to provide an intimate musical 
experience for a majority because both his motivation and 
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his techniques are specialized, like everything else today, 
and he is in the toils of a world lacking the social premises 
of either real art or real democracy. Fine art is rooted in 
simplicity and what might be called spiritual realism. But 
the modern artist does not work in an atmosphere of the 
simple, the real and the unitive; he works in a sophisticated 
atmosphere of complexity, fragmentation and confusion. 
His mind is not a catholic but a class product. Consequently, 
unless he is that rare phenomenon (like Sibelius or Bloch), 
a man of enormous personal conviction and purity of purpose, 
he is from the start a victim of tendencies which, no matter 
how they may feel obliged to academically hail the past, are 
concerned with the distinctive rather than the unitive, the 
special rather than the general. Thus, more often than not, 
the most marked factor in his attitude is a pragmatical urge 
to sound “new,” up-to-date, and if possible sensational: 
anything less will reflect upon his “genius,” his eligibility as 
a leader and an esoteric, and his prospects of professional 
success. These are not the conditions under which great and 
universal-spirited work is produced: they are conditions 
under which its production is discouraged and its nature 
obscured and forgotten. 


The Agony of Maurice 
Lowe: A Reply 


Harry Somers 


®& “AND SO, my God-fearing friends, we are gathered 
together to witness the burial of the “progressive,” or 
“advanced” type modern composer and his music. 

“Look, look! See how the Godless, disease-ridden Western 
beast is decayed at the roots. (If you will pardon the 
reference to triads.) 

“We would burn, yes burn the body and throw the ashes 
to the winds, if it were not for fear of contamination from 
the “fall-out.” (That infinitesimal speck of cinder inflaming 
my eye—could that be a little bit of Arnold Schoenberg! ! 

“Repent, ye sinners, repent, or be forever damned!!!” 

And so, yet another harangue about the evils of the 
“modern composer” and his so-called “music,” with perhaps 
the wildest, most unrelated, fantastic analogies I have yet 
come across. Reading it made me wonder just what prompts 
such individuals into the evangelist path of righteous indig- 
nation, of bitter vindictiveness and general misinformation. 
In short, of bigotry. 

These people would warp the world to their own solitary 
confinement, condemning all that which they do not under- 
stand. Close the minds forever 

Hateful of contemporary civilization, they would escape 
into the never-never land of the “past,” or the other-other 
land of the “east.” Perhaps they are really hateful of them- 
selves. All their own frustrations and bitterness they attribute 
to “contemporary music,”’ or anything else contemporary 
which is handy. 

Rather than involve myself in the author’s negative little 
world, I would rather state my thoughts as a composer, 
and by honesty and affirmation attempt to speak for those 
of us who endeavour to practise, develop, and perfect our 
art in order that we may communicate to our fellow men, 
in an artistic form, those things which we feel as human 
beings. 

The very shape, symmetry, perfection of a piece of music 
may be its deepest significance. Certainly its creation is. 
When one listens to such works as Mozart’s divertimento for 
string trio, or his clarinet concerto, or the slow movement of 
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K. 495, to name just a few works, one simply stands back in 
wonder that man is capable of shaping from mind and heart 
such compositions. From Gregorian chant, to Arts Nova to 
Baroque to our own time such wonders exist, requiring only 
a turn of the ear to find them. 

The principles of composition do not alter, it is only the 
outer aspects which alter. Thematic material has always been, 
and always will be, the core of musical art. Pitch, duration, 
dynamic, are the three fundamentals. There is a natural 
scale, and there is a tempered scale, which is very unnatural 
In the middle ages the perfect intervals were regarded as the 
primary concordant intervals, the third was discord. Later, 
the third became the standard, and harmony built on the 
idea developed. And so on. Now some composers are 
attempting to create music by electronic means, but that 
does not alter the old problem of organization of material 
one bit 

I feel, in a very real way, that all time is now. As we are 
the sum total of all that has gone before, so we contain all 
that has gone before, and, by natural process, are a part of 
that which is to come. 

The composer learns his craft directly from his musical 
inheritance, that is to say, over 2000 years of musical history. 
He pre-dates that by studying music of the untouched 
primitive peoples that still exists, and speculates as to the 
origin of music. 

He discovers that the beginnings of music and its develop 
ment were closely connected with ritual, worship, work 
group activity of every kind; in short, what people choose 
to call functional. (Although I’m sure even in primitive 
music there must have been individuals who banged a drum 
because they were mad, or played a tune on a pipe from 
sadness or gaiety or love, all to themselves or a few others 
who chose to listen.) 

He studies sacred music and the development of 
music. He sees a history of evolution, but no revolution 
From the modes of the Greeks, to the ecclesiastical modes 
to diatonic scales, to the ever increasing use of chromaticism 
He sees each age fashioning technique for itself from its past 
for its own needs to speak for itself. 

Each composer, if honest, is endeavouring to find the 
clearest expression of his musical thought in terms of the 
tendencies of his day and age. Bach copied scores of all the 
important composers he could lay his hands on in order to 
find out what made them tick and thus add to his own craft 
as was the custom of just about every composer previously 
or since. I might add that Bach made his living by writing 
to the glory of God, that “A Mighty Fortress is our God”’ is 
a Luther title, the words and melody of which Bach har 
monized; that Bach, far from the glory of God, had hi 
Partitas published because they illustrated his technique and 
didn’t have the English Suites published because they were 
not sufficiently complex; that it is well known (as Albert 
Schweitzer points out in his “J. S. Bach’) that at the time 
music was appreciated by the musician and connoisseur 
not for its aesthetic value, but for the dexterity of craft 

Composers have always had trouble with the literal mind 
which asks, when a work has a title, just what, exactly, was 
the programme or specific stimulus of the work, and justi 
fying or denying the music by how descriptive an answer 
was given, or else saying that because there was no title 
there could be no meaning. Berlioz suffered complete mis 
interpretation because of titles, and so did others because 
they had none. 

As a composer, I feel that perhaps great art is always a 
thing of becoming—it is the result and it is the stimulus 
never ending. But, since no one really knows what art is 
I suspect that Mr. Lowe is attempting to re-introduce the 


eculat 
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béte noire’ of art into the scene by reducing matters of 
the spirit to a formula. 

I suspect, too, that all composers ask only that they be 
judged necessary and honest, seeking to express their inner- 
most response to life. [t might be worth remembering that 
a continuous struggle by a great many artists is needed, and 
the commensurate response by an aware audience required, 
to create the desirable climate for the birth of a handful of 
giants 

It might be added, too, that the creation of such a climate 
is by no means advanced by the rantings of pedagogues who, 
having nothing to contribute of their own, can only attempt 
to destroy the contributions of others, or at least to impede 
their acceptance 


Turning New Leaves 


& On September 1, 1905, Saskatchewan and Alberta came 
into existence as provinces, and this year, as part of their 
Golden Jubilée Celebrations, the provincial governments 
have sponsored three books: a history and two anthologies 
of prose and poetry.* They vary a great deal in form and 
quality, but all three add substantially to our knowledge of 
two provinces which have been too sparsely represented in 
Canadian literature 

The Alberta anthology was prepared by an editorial 
committee under the chairmanship of Dr. W. G. Hardy, head 
of the Department of Classics at the University of Alberta. 
Dr. Hardy tells us that the committee’s aims were “to present 
chronologically the story of the province,” and ‘‘to include 
the work of as many Alberta writers as possible.” All the 
contributors were to be residents of Alberta, and all the 
material was to be new and previously unpublished. Appar- 
ently any Alberta writer was free to submit something, and 
nearly a thousand of them did so. From those thousand 
items the committee selected a hundred or so and arranged 
them as well as it could to give a more or less coherent story 
of the province. Considering the difficulties involved in this 
procedure, it is rather surprising that it turned out as well 
as it did. Although there are some gaps and some repetitions, 
the committee must have worked long and painstakingly to 
have produced as complete a mosaic from such fragmentary 
pieces, 

Unfortunately, careful editing was not able to turn medi- 
ocre journalism into memorable prose, and in their anxiety to 
represent as many writers as possible the editors were forced 
to break topics up into rather incoherent fragments. For 
example: an eight-page section on “The First White Men” 
has been divided into three parts: the first and third (on 
Anthony Henday, Alexander Mackenzie, and David Thom- 
son), competently written by Dr. J. G. MacGregor, are 
separated by a short and rather pointless page on Peter Pond 
by David R. Geddes. 

The poetry or verse, rather, for there’s little that 
deserves to be called poetry — is worse than the prose: much 
of it sounds as though it had been written by a re-incarnated 
Sarah Binks. But if the verse is poor, the fiction is the best 
part of the book. However, for its short stories the committee 
had to depart from its rule and include previously published 
material: a fact which probably accounts for the higher 
quality. 

*“ALBERTA’S GOLDEN JUBILEE ANTHOLOGY: W. G. Hardy; 
McClelland & Stewart; pp. 471; $5.00 
SASKATCHEWAN HARVEST: A Golden Jubilee Selection of Song 


and Story: Carlyle King; McClelland & Stewart; pp. 224; paper 
hound, $1.00; cloth, $2.50 


SASKATCHEWAN: The Story of a Province: Jim Wright; Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart; pp. 292; $5.00 
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In comparison with the Alberta anthology, Saskatchewan 
Harvest looks unimpressive. The Alberta book is richly 
illustrated with colored dust jacket and end-papers, twenty 
full-page colored reproductions of paintings and photographs, 
as many more black and white photographs, and numerous 
pen and ink sketches scattered throughout the articles. The 
Saskatchewan book has no illustrations and is much smaller: 
less than half as many pages, and in pocket rather than regu- 
lar book size. But packages can be deceptive, for Saskatche- 
wan Harvest is a vastly superior book. Although I come from 
Saskatchewan, I won’t try to convince you that “Saskat- 
chewan”’ writers are that much better than “Alberta” writers: 
the difference arises from the way the Saskatchewan book 
was planned. Instead of soliciting new material from writers 
living in Saskatchewan, Dr. King (head of the English 
Department of the University of Saskatchewan) set himself 
to gather together all the best prose and verse that had been 
written about Saskatchewan by anyone anywhere. As he 
points out in his preface: ‘This is a book of writing about 
Saskatchewan; it is not a collection of ‘Saskatchewan writ- 
ing’. For there as no ‘Saskatchewan’ writers; there are only 
writers. Here, then, | have brought together writers who 
have had experience of life in Saskatchewan and have re- 
corded that experience as clearly, as honestly, and as in- 
tensely as they could.” 

With such criteria, it is not surprising that the quality of 
writing in Saskatchewan Harvest is much higher than in the 
Alberta anthology. What is surprising is that Dr. King was 
able to round up so much really first-class material, much 
of which has been almost unknown. Instead of some hundred- 
odd writers, he has drawn upon thirty-three, and he has 
arranged the selections “to show how the land, the people, 
the outer and the inner weather, of Saskatchewan have been 
represented in literature’. For each selection he has written 
a short introductory note identifying the author. 

The first section, “Of Land and Sky,” begins with some 
prose poems from W. O. Mitchell’s Who Has Seen the Wind, 
and includes among other items a powerful story, “Snow’’, 
by Frederic Philip Grove. Under “The First Inhabitants” 
there are three Indian legends and an eye-witness description 
of ‘The Massacre at Frog Lake”. “The Sodbusters” includes 
excerpts from Robert Martin’s Diary, Bruce Hutchison’s 
The Unknown Country, Robert Moon’s So This Is Saskat- 
chewan, Grant MacEwan’s Between the Red and the 
Rockies, Jim Wright’s Slava Bohu, and E. J. Pratt’s Towards 
the Last Spike. “People and Problems” describes the Regina 
cyclone of 1912 and the riot of 1935, “Spring on the Farm” 
and “The Wind Our Enemy” — as well as adventures of the 
immortal Sarah Binks and of two highly individual cars, 
“Hesperus and Nellybelle.” The last section, “Our Story 
Tellers,” is made up of chapters from two books: Illingworth 
Kerr’s Gay Dogs and Dark Horses and Edward McCourt’s 
Home Is the Stranger, and two short stories: “Cornet at 
Night” by Sinclair Ross and “Saint Sammy” by W. O. 
Mitchell. The last two stories alone are well worth the price 
of the book. 

The third volume, Saskatchewan: The History of a 
Province, was obviously intended as the Saskatchewan show- 
piece. It is handsomely printed and illustrated, with dust 
jacket, end papers, chapter headings, and hundreds of small 
sketches, maps, and charts prepared by A. W. Davey. But 
unfortunately the book itself is not as fine as its dress. This 
is not the fault of the material: Alexander Robb has done a 
thorough and painstaking job of research, and you can find 
here almost any fact you want to know about Saskatchewan. 
But it falls far short of being a first-class history. Mr. Wright 
is not familiar enough with his subject to weld the material 
into a coherent whole, and he has tried to cover far too 
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The Odor of Autumn 


Such is the dolorous odor of autumn— 
the incense of smoke as an omen 

and over the omen the pungence 
chrysanthemums blossoming late. 


This lonely season 

is the sepulchre of summer 

and prickled with the glitter 

of the first fine frost. 

The season is gathering down 

for her pillows and mist 

like a heaving of feathers 

curls in the hollows. 

The maple is raffling a scarlet gown 

and poplars are rumoring 

changing of weathers 

brushed by the wisp of the thread of smoke 
that drifts from the pyre of painted leaves 
The pungence of chrysanthemums 

that blossom late in beds 

where autumn spreads its crumbs 

of brittle leaves 

is like a blanket 

crumpled by the gate 

where winter enters in 

When the warm-burning hearth 

is lighting every window 

and the raindrips from the eaves 

glow like fireflies 

that cast their shadow on the pane 

like an echo of the fire in the rain 

and the flame in the flying of the leaves 
then, before the frost comes fiercely 
with the clatter of its hooves 

striking sparks on every breeze, 

with the weaving of a wisp 

and the spiralling of mist 
chrysanthemum’s pungence mingled with smoke 
goes forth to clothe the bare-backed trees 


Mary Ledingham 


Le Jazz Hot 


There is room in the ears and heart for the inspired 

dark ones out of Africa and the river mouth, 

each of the many having in him 

years of living with his chosen instrument ; 

the eighty-eight aces of swing, and the pale young men 
sitting late in smoke-filled rooms making new tunes 

for the dancing feet and the ears of civilization 


Other young men live out their days at night, 
pouring hot honey from a gleaming horn, 

or devoted as priests to the sounds emerging under 
their fingers caressing a stringed box, ivory keys: 
improvising, singing, enslaved to rhythm, 

bound by a chain less fragile than linked iron: 
Slow blues, hot jazz, seeping into the blood 
through endless hours when no time exists, 
suspended out of this world with even the stars 
forgotten by the closed eyes of black Nirvana. 


Irma Wassall 






The Castle 


This was my dream: I went to visit him I love 

He did not invite 

me into his castle, but housed me in the garden 

filled with flowers, enclosed in glass 

He did not take me into the light, 

but we drove 

in the fields. We did not see the lady in the castle, 

but caught glimpses of the pheasants in the forest, in the 
long grass 

under the trees 


One day, without him, I walked uninvited 

into the corridors of the castle, and I saw the lady 

Instead of pulling the hooded cape over my dark hair 

and going quickly and silently down the white stone 

steps, I lingered for a moment to see the beauty of the one 
who lived in the castle, 

and was stricken as Lot’s wife was stricken, 

but to something bitterer than salt, 

bitterer than the pulverized cinchona 


Because I had committed a fault, 

the door of the garden was locked 

against my return 

The doorkeeper accused me of taking flowers to Ravenwood 
though I had never heard of Ravenwood 

Knowing they were not mine, 

I had never plucked 

a single flower, though I had inhaled their perfume 


I said that somehow I was going home, though T had no 
home 

I heard my lover's laugh of pleasure, 

he not knowing | had disobeyed him 

I looked to see the whiteness of his teeth, 

but saw only an empty cloak flung across the back of a chair 


Irma Wassall 


Soggy Landscape 


Gray, a little green, unglorious 

My darkly crumpled fury: 

Now this rusted conduit to glory 

Cracks, and I flow furious 

ly spilling through hysterical arms 

Thus dampening the pleasure of containment 
What other entertain 

ment equals that frenzied restraint? 


A mouse scurries, but an eagle screams 

Who feeds me cheese in the midst of my dreams 
Gray, just gray, the crumpled fury 

But I myself am a crowd: to be alone—Aurry/ 


David T. Bazelon 


Carpe Diem 


The ground T walk on is studded with flowers 
Of blooming perish; 

And the body I live in has too many hours 

[t may never cherish 


I give one curtly finished soul 

tu choir d’une heure 

So quickly stock the shallow bowl 
Avec toutes les passantes fleurs 


David T. Bazelon 
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That Scorching Summer 


Insufferable summer of dead leaves 

insufferable summer which hlistered in the wounds 
insufferable summer ¥ flamed under the blankets 
we dreamed of glaciers anc well water 

and a real live igloo at our door 


that summer 


the warm breath of mischance 
the heat of fear crept on the horizon 
clothed in sunset-red like a chameleon 


that summer 


we waited for something to happen 

we waited for each other 

but nothing happened and no one came 
except evil omens 

words became scarce as ripe fruit 

everal years were suddenly burned to powder 


in order to forget because one had to forget 

we went to kill time in the dead woods 

and the dried-up rivers 

some went out of their heads with every step and looked back 
and noticed that their head was no longer there 

| have known some who lost their lives daily 

like bread gone mouldy 


ome found it again later 

in a fisherman’s net in troubled water 

hidden in the shadow of a wall yet standing 

or in the canopy of a bed by chance remaining cloudless. 


Roland Giguére 


(from Les Armes Blanches, Editions Erta, Montréal, 
translated by Jean Beaupré and Gael Turnbull.) 


Poem for a Puritan 


The ghost was there 

Trying the latch before 

The cobweb wheels had dried upon the lawn 
early and urgent 
it the fanlight door 


But all the keys were turned against him 
Green blinds drawn 
In the dim parlor, 
Flowers of faded hair 
Stiff everlasting, tall bouquets of grass 
Skeleton coral branching under glass 
Raised rootless hedges 

a dry garden barred 

by a New England sword. 
No lightning bolt or summer cyclone 
Rives the wall 
Splinters the knotted boughs 
But whispering then strong a salty wind 
Chree hundred years from Salem 
Shakes the house 
Bringing the old bricks down 

And whole at last 

and wholly welcomed in 
The stranger known 
The genteel guest grown giant tall 
Enters, in a late 
Flourish of leaves and equinoctional light. 


Floris McLaren 
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For Lesbia 


Furi et Areli, comites Catulli 
Furius and Aurelius, sworn friends of Catullus 
Whether he makes his way to the farthest Indian 
Shore where the morning wave’s long echoes 
Tumble and thunder, 
Visits the Hyrcans or the languid Arabs 
The Scythians or the Persian bowmen, 
Or tours where the swollen seven-twinned Nile spreads 
Mudcoloured flood water— 
Climbs over tall alps to gape at the battle haunts 
Of Caesar the great, or across the Rhine 
And beyond to the beastly British who inhabit 
The edge of the world; 
Friends who, despite the gods, are willing 
To brave all with me, take this message 
To my mistress, a few small words 
(Not so nice at that): 
Let her live and grow sleek with her fancy boys 
Of whom she hugs three hundred at once 
And loves none truly, embracing all comers 
To drain them dry. 
And let her not look back to my love as it was 
For by her guilt it is a fallen flower 
Which at the field’s edge is touched and bruised 
By the passing plough. 
CATULLUS (translated by Kildare R. E. Dobbs) 


The Fruit-Pickher 


Who wants, may prune the darling tree 
And plough the patient acres; 
Four-season sweat is not for me 


That soaks the fortune-makers. 

He either loves his job too dear 

Or cannot save at all, 

Who works before the summer’s here 


And has not quit by fall. 
Raymond Hull 


Oh, God! Oh, Ottawa! 

“Ottawa, the Federal capital, exercises no cultural in- 
fluence at all; it is simply a rookery of civil servants. . . 
Once the talented and ambitious young writer has realized 
how stultifying is the narrow environment to which he is 
committed, he begins to long for London.” 

from an article in The Literary Supplement of 
The London Times 


London calling. Big Ben booms through the fog. 

“The Thunderer” has spoken with the voice of God 
And Ottawa trembles. The National Gallery glooms 
Darkly behind its Windsor Castle facade. 

The Film Board, mindful of the grandeur of the dooms 
Of the valiant dead whispers hoarsely, “Is that bad?” 
And decamps to Montreal. The CBC 

Withers and dies, and is sold to private stations; 
Television grows like the green bay tree. 

The anonymous civil servants who write the Nation’s 
Speeches, pamphlets, booklets and throw-aways 

Bear up to this note of customary praise; 

But poets are stricken, novelists sicken, and music 
Hath a dying fall. The stage is sick. 

A good job done, the Times’ critic, worthy wight, 
Elegant in spats, walks forth to dine 

On cold boiled mutton, two vegs, and gooseberry tart 
With bilious custard — and it damn well serves him right! 


Fred Swayze 
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much ground. By attempting to relate Saskatchewan’s story 
to concurrent national and international events he succeeds 
only in distracting the reader. But perhaps the most annoy- 
ing thing about the book is the style. Mr. Wright is appar- 
ently enamoured of Time for he constantly strains to achieve 
a poor imitation of its journalistic mannerisms. He pursues 
alliteration mercilessly (“‘Survey, Steel and Settlers”, “Griev- 
ances, Guns, and Gallows,’ ‘Progressives, Politics, and 
Pools’’) ; he rarely uses less than three adjectives to describe 
anyone he mentions, however briefly; and he is passion- 
ately devoted to inverted sentences and double negatives 
(“Not unrelated to the emergence of farm units ... was the 
introduction of the larger school unit.’’). Even these traits 
might be borne if the style was uniform, but purple passages 
rub jowls with bare statistics and factual statements are 
jumbled with personal judgments. But despite these faults, 
the book still contains much of interest, particularly in the 
early chapters and in many incidental paragraphs that catch 
the flavor of social life on the prairies. EDITH FOWKE 


Books Reviewed 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 1917: A PERSONAL 
RECORD: N. N. Sukhanov; edited, abridged and 
translated by Joel Carmichael; Oxford; pp. 691; $5.50. 


Mr. Joel Carmichael has rendered a most valuable and 
interesting service in selecting and translating into one 
volume the highlights of Sukhanov’s seven-volume personal 
reminiscences on the two Russian revolutions of 1917. The 
Zapiski o Revolutsii were printed in only one edition, in 
Russian, by the Soviet publishing house in Berlin in 1922 
and 1923. That by itself is a fact to be noted, since the 
Berlin firm was apt to print with more boldness than the 
presses of Moscow or Leningrad. Even in those days, when 
Lenin tolerated “family quarrels’—fractions were to be 
banned a few years later—he can hardly have been delighted 
with Sukhanov’s perspicacious remarks about his irrespon- 
sible demagoguery and the paucity of his party program 

From Sukhanov’s diffuse memoirs, Mr. Carmichael has 
woven together an admirable tapestry of revolutionary 
Petersburg in 1917. Sukhanov-Himmer was a detached ‘“‘in- 
tellectual,” a party-less man, until he joined the Menshevik 
Internationalists during the course of the Revolution. He 
unfolds before us the heady atmosphere of the first days of 
freedom, so long awaited, then the disappointments and 
apathy of the intermediate period in which a figurehead 
middle and upper class government faced the real power of 
the Petersburg Soviet, and finally, the events which led to 
the Bolshevik seizure of power in October and the end of 
the brief period of freedom 


Sukhanov’s work is a healthy corrective to what little 
is known of the Russian Revolution abroad, although it 
does not pretend to be a history but rather a collection of 
personal impressions written soon after the events it de- 
scribes. There are many details here to amaze the layman 
in Russian affairs which will also freshen the picture for 
the expert. The bloodlessness of both revolutions is one 
of these. There is Tsar Nicholas calmly travelling all over 
Russia while deposed in the capital, and the prominent 
“bourgeois” politicians permitted to end their deliberations 
and go home in peace by the Bolshevik soldiers and sailors 
in October. The disorientation and confusion is another; 
we have the Provisional Government of Kerensky busily 
writing decrees when all power had fallen to the Bolsheviks 
through the decision of the Petersburg garrison to obey only 
the Military Revolutionary Committee, dominated by Len- 
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in’s party. There is the confusion about the historic role 
ind identity of the Petersburg Soviet, which was one of the 
factors in the undoing of Kerensky. There is the “unreadi 
ness’ of all parties overtaken by the revolution in the midst 
of their theoretical calculations and polemics, with the 
l'sarist government falling apart like a rotten fruit and no 
political leader of note on the spot. Finally, there is the 
tremendous, the central importance of oratory when all 
depended on the emotions of the workers and peasant sol 

diers of Petersburg. Kornilov could not even reach the 
capital, his men were ‘agitated’ away from him. Here too 
the magnilicent picture of Trotsky taking the Peter-Paul 
fortress and its arsenal single-handed comes to mind 

Trotsky, who, blotted out from all Soviet publications after 
his exile, was the central figure of this demagogues’ revolu 

tion. Most of the leading figures of those days are given a 
few words—-Miliukov, Kerensky, Trotsky, Martov, Dan, 
Tseretelli, and some whose names have been long forgotten 

Mr. Carmichael has also spared us a thumbnail sketch of the 
stubborn young Molotov and, of course, of Stalin—-at that 
time ‘‘a grey blur’! 

What a scale of events and trends there is in this short 
span of eight months, from the government of Miliukov 
which set out with a program of a constitutional monarchy 
to the seizure of power by what had been a minority party 
Marxist logistics could not work in backward, peasant 
Russia. Ideally, there should have been a “capitalist” era 
in which the working classes could have matured to take 
over power. The “capitalist” governments, however, insisted 
on continuing the war, increasing the unbearable burden on 
the workers and opposing the minimal demands of at least 
the Petersburg proletariat. The Petersburg Soviet, in sup 
porting the governments it distrusted, alienated the masse 
which fell into the arms of the Bolsheviks. Finally, these 
“had become the sole hope, if only because, since they were 
one with the masses, they were lavish with promises and 
sweet though simple fairy tales.” (p. 529) The deciding 
factor, the Petersburg garrison, was won over by their 
speakers, and so there was a phenomenon-——a military “coup 
by “persuasion”! The intermediary political groups, dis 
trusting both the Provisional Government and the Bolshe 
viks, retired, leaving the arena to Lenin and Trotsky. And 
what was the program of the party which had, already in 
June, proclaimed its readiness to take power? Completely 
vague and unsocialistic, half-formed notions of solving the 
supply problem by sending ‘‘a soldier, a sailor and a work 
ing girl’ to requisition food from the rich in the village 
Scarcely worded ideas about compulsory parity of wage 
and the taking over of the administration by the Russian 
workers after the total destruction of the old system—-all 
“this in peasant, limitless and half-savage Tsarist Russia! 
(p. 570) And the material for this experiment? An “utterly 
crude and ignorant people whose devotion to the revolution 
was spite and despair, while their ‘Socialism’ was hunger and 
an unendurable longing for rest.” (p. 635) No one had been 
“ready” for the Revolution, no one was ready for what 
happened to it either. For a long time it would not be 
believed. 

While scholars will be advised to use the Russian edition 
Mr. Carmichael’s volume will be a most welcome and im 
portant item on college history courses and in the private 
libraries of discerning readers. The editor’s notes are most 
satisfactory but I should like to quibble with him on one 
detail. Gorky’s Novaya Zhizn was not merely “cool” to the 
October revolution, it was violently hostile: Gorky forth 
rightly accused Lenin and his party of using “Tsarist police 
methods” in shutting down papers and arresting opponent 
Having no one else to go to, as he put it, the first “prole 











writer finally went to work for the Revolution in 
lvaging artists and writers and made his peace. 

Mr. Carmichael’s Oxford edition of Sukhanov is a most 
alisfying work to have, though it must be remembered that 
not Gospel truth but kaleidoscopic 
Anna M. Cienciala 
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BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES; The Distribution of 
Power Within the Conservative and Labour Parties: R. 
T. McKenzie; Heinemann; pp. 623; $6.00. 


Mr. McKenzie’s absorbing analysis of patterns of power 
within the major British parties brings out the remarkable 
trength of internal organization that can be achieved by 
political parties under the British parliamentary system 
and the degree of control which those at the summit of these 
parties may exercise over the mass organization. Canadian 
political parties present a more complex and dispersed power 
tructure because they must adapt to a federal state subject 
to great sectional strains. Yet many of the chief conclusions 
reached by the author in examining the distribution of power 
between component parts of the British parties will apply 
readily in Canada; for example, that parliamentary con- 
ventions governing Cabinet government and the office of the 
Prime Minister have been of first importance in influencing 
party organization, particularly in securing autonomy for the 
party leader with respect to his following, and in giving the 
parliamentary section of the party command over policy; 
that the mass organization functions primarily as a vote- 
gathering machine without serious influence over policy 
except in rare party crises; and that Parliament itself, 
contrary to fears current fifty years ago when Ostrogorski 
wrote his classic work on British parties, has retained its 
ascendancy in the age of mass parties and the mass 
electorate 

Of particular interest is the author’s account of the 
evolving power distribution in the Labour party. This has 
reached a point, Mr. McKenzie believes, where it is ‘‘over- 
whelmingly similar” to that of the Conservative party, al- 
though this is contrary to the public image of itself fostered 
by the Labour party. But the face each party turns to the 
other is only a facade; and Conservative party autocracy and 
Labour party democracy are much the same thing in 
practice. Both party leaders enjoy roughly equal power, 
autonomy, and policy initiative, though this be concealed 
from their followers and the public by organizational devices 
and stereotyped beliefs. Within the Labour party the ascend- 
ancy of the Parliamentary group and the Leader has been 
strengthened by the party’s acceptance of the rules of the 
parliamentary game and the successful legislative programs 
of Labour governments in the past decade. 

Although the two parties do not at present exhibit 
great differences in power distribution, the possibilities of 
shifts of power from one component to another appear much 
greater in the Labour party. There is nothing in the Con- 
servative party to duplicate the independently organized 
associations at the base of the Labour party, like the Trade 
Unions, which can develop and exercise effective and re- 
sponsible policy pressures on the parliamentary group. In this 
respect the distribution of power in the parties suggests 
greater differences than the author allows. Professor Mc- 
Kenzie was perhaps confirmed in his judgment of the 
similarities in the British parties by his decision not to 
consider party ideologies and programmes, and his assump- 
tion that no great issues or objectives separate the two major 
parties. ‘Two great monolithic structures now face each 
other”, he says, “and conduct furious arguments about the 
comparatively minor issues that separate them.” Each party, 
it is agreed, accepts the fundamentals of political democracy, 
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but the author underestimated the effects on organization of 
the differences in the social and economic objectives of the 
parties. If these are considered the thesis that the mass 
organizations exist mainly to collect votes in order to sustain 
competing parliamentary teams seems less tenable. The 
thesis holds best on the assumption that neither party will 
trive to achieve major social changes, a dubious assumption 
in view of the Labour party’s avowed socialist objectives, 
and the independent centres of power within it. 

Dangers face the British parties. The Conservative party 
threatens to sink into a “drab uniformity of opinion through 
lack of intellectual vitality”, while the Labour party exhibits 
a “dangerously rigorous conception of party discipline.” In 
both instances minority opinion is crushed. But does not this 
concern with opinion and discipline highlight the importance 
the parties do in fact attach to major objectives, and suggest 
the limitations of a study which takes as its principal frame- 
work the struggle for office under given parliamentary rules? 
Within that restricted framework, however, this is a brilliant 
and most useful analysis Martin O’Connell 
ADMIRAL AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA: William H. 

Standley and Arthur A. Ageton; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 533; $7.85. 

It is further evidence of Franklin Roosevelt’s neglect of the 
professional Foreign Service of the United States that he 
should have appointed as Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
in February, 1942, a retired and ageing Admiral who is the 
first to concede his lack of qualifications for that exacting 
assignment; and, having despatched Admiral Standley to 
Moscow and Kuibyshev, that he should have virtually 
ignored him, transacting important diplomatic business 
through a variety of special agents and emissaries for whom 
the Admiral still retains a lively and not unjustifiable ran- 
cour. The new Ambassador was quick to perceive that the 
Russians responded, if at all, to firmness, never to fawning; 
and his resentment of the interlopers was due less to petty 
jealousy than to a conviction that their methods were 
dangerously wrong. And indeed they were (and are). Con- 
demned to cool his heels in Spaso House or Kremlin ante- 
chambers while Averell Harriman, Wendell Willkie, Joseph 
Davies and Arthur Sulzberger usurped his rightful functions, 
Admiral Standley saw less diplomatic history in the making 
than he would otherwise have done, and his reminiscences, 
while far from dull, do not add much to what is already 
known about the formative months of “the Strange 
Alliance.” James Eayrs 


THE ENGLISHMAN: A POLITICAL JOURNAL BY 
RICHARD STEELE: edited by Rae Blanchard; Ox- 
ford; pp. xii, 497; $7.50. 

The political pamphlets of Richard Steele have been little 
read since his own time, when they appear to have had con- 
siderable circulation. Miss Blanchard has now produced a 
scholar’s edition of his periodical The Englishman, which 
ran during the crisis over the succession to the throne in 
1713-15. Steele wrote as an official Whig propagandist, 
briefed at first, when his party was in opposition, for the 
mission of answering the Tory paper The Examiner, written 
by Jonathan Swift, and then later, when the Whigs were in 
power, for that of justifying the action taken against the 
fallen Tory ministers. Miss Bicnchard’s editorial work is 
excellent; in addition to a helpful introduction, she has pro- 
vided each number with a clear and concise explanatory 
note. But it is unlikely that either her erudition or the 
elegant printing of the Clarendon Press will add much to 
Steele’s reputation as a political journalist. True, he stood 
above the dead level of party politics. At heart, he was a 
reformer of abuses, a humanitarian, and a lover of con- 
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stitutional democracy. There is no doubt of either his 
sincerity or the justice of many of his arguments. But too 
often he echoes the sentiments of the correspondent who 
wrote that his money chinked in his pocket for joy when 
he saw the Pretender burnt in effigy. Steele, for all his fine 
sentiments, kept his ear close to the cash register. He lacks 
that emotional intensity and imaginative insight that make 
the political writings of his great antagonist, Swift, still good 
reading. Clarence Tracy 
THE BROKEN CISTERNS: THE CLARK LECTURES 
1952-53: Bonamy Dobrée; Copp Clark; pp. x -+ 158; 
$3.50. 

Mr. Dobrée is deeply concerned that poetry is not read 
much today, and that the poet has lost his traditional role of 
bard, prophet, seer. Poets have lost or neglected the great 
common themes to which the public could respond in the 
past; criticism has concentrated on recondite values to the 
exclusion of the public, and has encouraged poets to write 
for each other or for the critics. The situation is indeed 
menacing, if one shares Mr. Dobrée’s conviction that the 
poet’s function in society is indispensable. These lectures, 
informed with curious learning and flashes of urbane merri- 
ment, trace from the late sixteenth century to the present 
the “natural history” of three themes Stoicism, Scientism, 
and Patriotism to show through what transmutations and 
what forms of debility they have passed. As imaginative 
sources, all three themes seem now to have run dry. Stoicism 
and Patriotism survive only in fragmentary and indistinct 
form: scientism, though it has produced some of the most 
amusing verse in the language, is now scarcely viable unless 
in the Paracelsian modes of anthropology and psychology. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Dobrée affirms, the poet might reestablish 
contact with the public by combining common themes with 
his more personal search for reality. 

The crisis is probably more complex than these lectures 
indicate, the solution less straightforward. For lack of a 
positive suggestion how the poet can mitigate his unloved 
condition, we may be disposed to exonerate him, saying that 
this is an age of disintegration and despair (nothing as 
positive as doubt, please) and that the poet’s job is to mirror 
that unlovely spectacle. Critics, teachers, and professors 
cannot escape so lightly since their duty is clearly defined: to 
inculcate, on whatever scale is possible, an appropriate 
response to poetry. Certainly poets should never be driven 
to the expedient of writing only for professors. It is surprising 
and humiliating that the spectacular and powerful resources 
of contemporary criticism have so far done little to bring 
the public into direct touch with poems — which are, after 
all, entities of direct appeal George Whalley 
CO-OPERATIVES: THE BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT: 

Paul Greer; Musson; pp. 171; $3.75. 

Only a journalist like Paul Greer could have packed so 
much information and opinion into this short and timely 
volume on co-operatives in Britain today. The former State 
Editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch writes from years of 
experience with producer and consumer co-operatives in the 
United States and Canada. His recent sojourn in Britain 
brought him in close contact with such co-operative leaders 
as Viscount Alexander, Lord Williams and Neil Beaton, but 
his absorbing account of the movement makes frequent 
reference to such forerunners of co-operation as Dr. William 
King, Richard Cobden, Charles Kingsley and Robert Owen 

The author is impressed with the advantages of “straight- 
line distribution” which the British movement has achieved 
in overcoming economic waste, preserving quality in con- 
sumer goods and preventing price-fixing. A business enter- 
prise with a membership of more than 11 million men and 
women could be a very real safeguard against repeated 
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periods of boom and bust, Greer argues, yet British producers 
and consumers are far apart in their views, let alone their 
enterprise. 

Greer points out that the key to much of Britain’s co 
operative success is the part played by women. In sharp 
contrast to the North American experience where producer 
co-operatives are owned and controlled by men, the consumer 
societies in Britian have given women a decided voice and, 
through such organizations as Women’s Guilds, an oppor 
tunity to school themselves for other citizen roles. 

Economic gains of Britain’s co-operatives have been 
matched in part by social and cultural contributions to the 
community and the nation. The movement has always 
enjoyed an intellectual base which has quite naturally 
produced a social and educational program, Co-operatives 
own and direct a co-operative college, youth centres, con 
valescent homes and numerous welfare services. 

Since the days of Rochdale co-operatives have preached 
and practiced the economic and political sermon of mutual 
aid in place of profit business. Greer points out that well 
over half of the membership continues to subscribe to the 
Co-operative Party's Fund. While co-operators represent 
ill political colours, the author points to the common need 
the member attempts to fill in groping for an economic middle 
road. The co-operator may say in Britain “I am a Socialist 
but—”; in America the phrasing is switched to “IT am not 
a Socialist but 

What most impresses Greer is the co-operatives’ abiding 
faith in the ideals of the movement. Theirs is the century 
old crusade against competitive profit-seeking and for eco 
nomic democracy. Looking to the larger community, Greet 
feels that the international organization of co-operatives, 
millions in thirty-three countries, is a 
James K. Friesen 
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THE HUMAN ANIMAL: Weston LaBarre; University of 
Toronto Press (The University of Chicago Press); pp. 
372; $6.00. 

The last decade of the twentieth century has seen a 
plethora of attempts to synthesize the vast amounts of data 
accumulated by various disciplines. Weston LaBarre, an 
anthropologist from Duke University, presents here his “syn- 
thesis of the sciences of man, a dramatic integration of 
human biology, cultural anthropology, psychiatry and their 
related fields.” 

The introductory chapters on Evolution and the Primates 
consist of the author’s own teleological, anthropomorphized 
version of classical evolutionary theory. They are replete 
with half-truths (“regressive adaptation’), some actual 
errors (Volvox, Crinoids), and the writer’s frustrating habit 
of using inverted commas whenever he does not wish to be 
too specific, or is deliberately “slanting” the material for 
later use. The remaining chapters dealing with social be- 
haviour, race, language, Freudian psychoanalysis, and ani- 
mism are similarly treated. For example: “Symbols . . . 
never are coincident with ‘unities’ inherent in nature: the 
only ‘natural’ unity is all reality itself’. And also: “There 
is little mystery in the appeal of animism to men of certain 
character-types—the mildly paranoid, systematizing, ‘autis- 
tic’ individual with an introverted and ‘tender-minded’ 
trend.” 

Although LaBarre is frequently insightful, unfailingly 
humorous, and certainly provocative, he never fully achieves 
his desire to draw logical inferences from scientific reasoning. 
Much valuable space is devoted to the cataloguing and dis- 
cussion of endless, peculiar human minutiae. New theories 
and interdisciplinary integrations, the keystones of a good 
synthesis, are subsumed by a sweeping Scientific Positivism 
in which Scientific — Moral= Good. In addition, apparently 
on grounds of making the material easier for the layman to 
understand, the author has used an annoyingly flippant 
style of writing which is often misleading and inadequate. 
His concluding chapter, in which he examines the implica- 
tions of his theories for the future of mankind and the 

easing of our human predicament”, is a triumph of wishful 

thinking. “Man must somehow cure himself of whatever 
cultural neuroses this animistic childhood of the past entails 
upon him... And if the state belongs to the whole society, 
hould it not use this power for its own social ends?”’ 

The Human Animal suffers, unfortunately, from the limi- 
tations inherent in a sciolistic approach. 

Margaret C. Pirie. 


THE LONELY WARRIOR: Roi Ottley; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 381; $6.15. 

Roi Ottley has attempted the biography of Robert Seng- 
stacke Abbott, who is regarded as the founding father of 
America’s Negro Press. Though Abbott was by no means 
the first Negro publisher, he undoubtedly set the pace and 
pattern of the “race” newspaper today. Abbott’s life, as 
Ottley writes it, is the story of the Chicago Defender founded 
in 1905 when Abbott was 37. Ottley does a competent job of 
exposing the paradoxes and contrasts in the personality of 
this slave’s son who in the course of his crusade for his 
people became a millionaire — almost inadvertently. His 
background was unusual for a man of his time and place; he 
was influenced greatly by a step-father — a German-bred 
mulatto. Throughout Abbott’s life, Ottley relates, he was 
alternately attracted to and repelled by the light-skinned 
mulatto type. He suffered from the odd “self-hatred” of a 
man who though he underwent humiliation and embarrass- 
ment socially and sexually from other Negroes because of his 
coal-black complexion, sought the company of quasi-white 
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women, iiciried two (to his ultimate distress) and exhibited 
a frequent distrust of his own people’s capabilities. 

He was not only newsgatherer, editor, and publisher, but 
newsboy as well at the beginning. In the early years the 
Defender was not a weekly paper, but a cause. It had scores, 
even hundreds, of employees and agents who worked without 
pay. Its natural distribution was achieved through the 
unique and volunteer services of Pullman porters who spread- 
ing out of Chicago, circulated the paper to all points in the 
country especially the Deep South where news vendors 
were intimidated from handling it. Touring Negro theatrical 
companies did likewise. 

Mr. Ottley has delineated his subject frankly avoiding 
blind hero-worship and malicious debunking. Personalities 
like A. Philip Randolph, Marcus Garvey and others are met 
from time to time in his pages. Several minor blemishes mar 
the volume: improprieties of style where inappropriate 
colloquialisms jar; the birthplace of Abbott’s second wife is 
given as “Winnepeg”; Ottley’s reference to the “so-called 
lynching of Leo Frank” without indicating why he uses this 
disparaging adjective. He mentioned Abbott’s “racial bitter- 
ness” in a context which points to no “racial’’ motivation 
The relationship with his second wife is left ambiguous 
(this, of course, may be because she is still alive). 

B. G. Kayfetz 
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MAURICE LOWE, of White Rock, B.C., contributed an 
article, ““Contrapuntal Art and the New Music” to our issue 
of October, 1951 .. . HARRY SOMERS is a well-known 
Canadian composer of Toronto, whose works are frequently 
heard on CBC classical programs . . . ALICE LAIDLAW, 
of North Vancouver, contributed a story, “The Idyllic 
Summer” to our issue of August, 1954... DORIS FEBVRE 
was a pupil of Henri Peyre, whose book she reviews . . 
GABRIEL GERSH is a graduate of New York University 
who has been a teacher and freelance writer. 














An anthology of Canadian High School Verse and 
Prose is being prepared. It should be ready by June, 
1956. Contributions should be sent, not later than 
December 1, 1955, to Anthony Frisch, Pickering 
College, Newmarket, Ontario 














